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ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 


Wuart, in the entire range of nature and nature’s works, is so 
wonderful as electricity? What, rather, in the circle of natural 
phenomena, is not, in one way or other, directly or indirectly, con- 
nected with this mysterious, all-pervading, and fearfully energetic 
principle? Above, around, beneath—nay, even within our very 
selves—we find it ever present, ever active. Whether we contem. 
plate its sublimely splendid coruscations blazing along the heavens, 
or its more quiet, and often more gorgeous magnificence as it 
streams upward from the pole, or its hidden agency in quickening to 
life, and clothing with beauty the whole animal and vegetable 
world, or regulating, in the deep caverns of the earth, the labora. 
tories of nature—the ceaseless decompositions and recompositions 
of matter; whether we regard it in its power, and clothed in its 
robe of terrors, speaking in thunders, shivering in splinters the 
stoutest monarchs of the forest, and prostrating in the dust the 
proudest fabrics of human art, or in its beauty and beneficence, 
breathing vitality into all the myriad forms of sentient existence, 
and scattering around them sources of enjoyment varied to infinity ; 
in whatever light we view this wonderful emanation of creative power 
—the handmaid of creation itself—new marvels ceaselessly dawn 
upon us, and our imaginations are borne away in loftier and loftier 
flights, till we grow even giddy with our elevation, and almost 
shudder as we gaze through the wide expanse it has revealed to us. 

Nor is it among the least of our wonders, to reflect that we are 
even yet upon the threshold of discovery. ‘The science of elec- 
tricity, stupendous as it is, is but an infant science still. A half 
century has not yet passed away since the first detection of galvanic 
currents. Never, perhaps, before nor since, was there made a dis- 
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covery productive to science of consequences so vast, so splendid, 
and so rapidly succeeding one another, as those which have flowed 
from this. First in order came electro-chemistry, unlocking all the 
secrets of matter, dissolving nature’s most curious compounds, and 
reducing all things to their original elements—a science which has 
more recentiy unravelled the laws of the composition, as well as of the 
separation of elements, and revealed to us, doubtless, the agent first 
employed by creative energy, to bring order and beauty out of the 
primeval chaotic ocean. To this have succeeded electro-dyna- 
mics, electro-magnetism, thermo-electricity, magneto-electricity, 
and (if the term has not been used it should be) electro-physiology 
—all new ramifications of a single science, growing up together, 
and each unfolding to us its own peculiar catalogue of wonders. 
Of the first two of these, and of magneto-electricity, we shall have 
occasion to speak at large. The curious discovery by Professor 
Seebeck, of the generation of electricity by heat, with the more re- 
cent inquiries of Becquerel, Nobili, and Melloni, Cumming, Faraday, 
and Andrews, renders it more than probable that we shall yet be 
compelled to strike caloric, as we have done magnetism already, 
from the list of distinct imponderable agents. Light, too, if the 
observations of Morichini and Mrs. Somerville should be confirmed, 
may yet be forced to add another braneh to electrical science, 
which some future philosopher may denominate Photo-Electricity. 
The wonderful discoveries of Becquerel, in animal and vegetable 
electricity, are possibly about to throw a flood of illumination upon 
the science of pathology, and the healing art, as well as upon the 
culture of plants, to subserve the purposes, or to gratify the taste of 
man. 

Should the identity of light and heat with electricity be esta- 
blished, what then of our imponderable agents will remain? Gravi- 
tation stands alone—and who shall say that even this, like the rest, 
will not be ultimately swallowed up by electricity ; leaving but a 
single essence in the universe, too ethereal to be matter, yet too 
passive and too inert, if not too gross, to be spirit? To this opi- 
nion we confess ourselves inclined. Its correctness is a question, 
which, if settled at all, will probably be settled in another age. 

However fertile and animating a theme for speculation and de- 
clamation is afforded us by the wonderful discoveries at which we 
have just been glancing, we propose, in the present article, to re- 
strict ourselves to a series of simple statements of fact. The sci- 
ence of electro-magnetism—a science of not yet twenty years’ 
growth, and one which has only acquired its importance within less 
than ten, has become, in consequence of its practical applications, 
a subject of general interest to mankind. Few have leisure for the 
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perusal of scientific treatises ; and, were it otherwise, they would 
seek in vain for one which would exhibit to them the science under 
consideration in its present state. The last five or six years have 
added a world to the sum of preceding discoveries; and the sub. 
stance of this is still scattered through the scientific transactions 
and journals. There are very many persons, nevertheless, who 
would be gratified even with such a hasty outline of the subject, as 
a few pages of a magazine devoted to literature will admit. They 
wish to think of something more than a name, when the title of 
this much talked of, but little understood, science, falls upon their 
ears. ‘To such, the following sketch will, without doubt, prove ac- 
ceptable. 

The first indication of the positive relation existing between 
electricity and the magnetic power, was observed in 1819, by Pro- 
fessor (Ersted, of Copenhagen. This philosopher ascertained that 
an electric current, passing along the wire used to connect the ex- 
tremities of a galvanic battery, possesses power to deflect the mag- 
netic needle in a remarkable manner. If this wire, conveying a 
positive electric current from north to south, be placed horizontally 
over the needle, and therefore parallel to it, the north pole of the 
needle is turned toward the east. If it be placed in like manner 
below, the same pole is carried toward the west. If it be removed 
to the east side, the pole is depressed ; if the west, it is elevated. 
The effects produced by a similar current on a south magnetic 
pole, are precisely the reverse. Accordingly, since in the rotation 
of a needle suspended by its centre, the two ends move always in 
opposite directions, both forces conspire to increase the effect pro- 
duced upon it by a single electric current. 

These appearances, at first view, seem to be singularly anoma- 
lous. They are dependent, nevertheless, on a simple law, which 
may be illustrated by the following artifice. Suppose that, upon 
the wire placed north and south as before, a small serrated wheel is 
made to revolve constantly in the direction in which the sun passes 
-over—that is, from east to west; the lower part of this wheel 
will, of course, return from west to east. If we bring down the 
wire from above to the needle, so that the teeth of the wheel may 
strike the north pole, that pole will be carried along with them to 
the east. But if the wire be brought upward from below, then the 
teeth of the wheel, moving in the direction of the sun, will carry 
the pole toward the west. As the teeth descend on the left, and 
ascend on the right, (we suppose ourselves facing the north,) the 
elevation or depression of the pole, according as the wire is on the 
west or the east side of the needle, admit of explanation with equal 
facility. ‘The phenomena are, therefore, precisely such as would 
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be produced by a rotary or circular force, referred to the wire as 
an axis. As the magnetic pole, acted on by this force, is moved 
in a tangent to the circle, the force has itself been called tangential. 

Professor Cirsted’s discovery at once aroused the curiosity, and 
stimulated to activity the ingenuity, of the whole philosophic world. 
M. Arago and Sir Humphrey Davy soon discovered that the con- 
necting wire of the battery, beside exerting this singular and ap- 
parently repulsive power upon a magnetic pole, exhibited also, dur- 
ing the passage of the current, the ordinary magnetic attraction 
upon unmagnetized iron and steel, in a high degree. Thus, it would 
sustain a mass of iron-filings of a dozen times its own diameter : 
but these instantly fell away, on the cessation of the current. The 
philosopher last mentioned found, moreover, that steel needles, 
placed near the current transversely, or at right angles to its course, 
became instantaneously and permanently magnetic; while other 
needles, placed parallel to the current, exhibited the same magnetic 
properties as the conducting wire, but lost them, in like manner, 
when the current ceased. The induction of magnetism by elec- 
tricity was thus early demonstrated. In its practical consequences, 
this discovery bids fair to rank among the first in importance, 
ever made in philosophy. 

From a consideration of the law of tangential force explained 
above, it seemed obvious that a magnetic pole, free to move in any 
direction, and prevented, at the same time, from so far obeying the 
centrifugal force as to be thrown beyond the influence of the elec- 
tric current, ought to revolve in a circle about the conducting wire. 
This inference, first drawn by Dr. Wollaston, was practically con- 
firmed by Mr. Faraday, with the aid of a very simple apparatus. 
One end of a bar magnet was attached by a thread to the bottom 
of a vessel of mercury, in which the magnet floated almost upright. 
An electrical current was then introduced into the centre of the 
mercury, by means of a terminated wire, and carried off below by 
another wire, passing through the bottom of the vessel. The mag- 
net instantly began to revolve, and continued its motion while the 
current lasted. Action and re-action in mechanics being equal, it 
followed, of course, that the conducting wire might be made to re- 
volve about a magnet. This effect was produced by an arrangement 
nearly similar to the former, the magnet being fixed, and the wire 
provided with a joint. By rendering both the magnet and the wire 
moveable in the same apparatus, both phenomena were exhibited 
at once. Fluid conductors, like mercury and water, contained be- 
tween concentric glass cylinders, were also made to revolve about a 
magnetic pole. Magnets and conductors were made to revolve 
on their own axes ; and, finally, the galvanic battery employed to 
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generate the electric current, having been constructed very light 
and suspended with delicacy, was itself forced to make the circuit. 
This battery being composed of hollow cylinders with the magnet 
in the centre, it was even found possible to produce, at the same 
time, independent rotations of the zinc and copper plates, in con- 
trary directions. It must be observed of all these rotations, that 
their directions were reversed, by reversing that in which the elec- 
tric current passed. 

‘These phenomena are all curious and interesting. ‘They demon- 
strate a relation to exist between the principles of magnetism and 
electricity ; but they afford little evidence of similarity—much less 
of absolute identity—between them. It is otherwise with those we 
are about to describe. 

Let a piece of copper wire be bent into a circle of about an inch 
in diameter, the extremities not being allowed to meet, but being 
again bent so as to pass off a little distance in parallel lines, and 
terminate in hooks. Through the wire suspended by these hooks 
in the manner usually practised by experimenters in Volta-electri- 
city, let an electric current be transmitted. The pole of a magnet 
being then presented to the centre of the circle, an attraction will 
be manifested on one side and a repulsion on the other. ‘That is, 
the circle will approach the magnet so as to surround it, in the first 
instance ; and will recede from it, in the second. Ii the other pole 
of the magnet be presented, the effects will be severally reversed. 
An explanation of this phenomenon may easily be found in the law 
of tangential force. For, if we suppose this force to be visibly re- 
presented by a number of toothed wheels revolving round the wire, 
we shall perceive that their effect on one side will be, to draw the 
magnet into the circle ; and, on the other, to drive it out. 

These phenomena of attraction and repulsion, correspond exactly 
with those of magnetic polarity. And, indeed, the circle may be 
considered to represent a magnet, having considerable breadth and 
an exceedingly short axis. 

Various devices have been contrived to render the resemblance, 
thus discovered, to a common magnet, more striking. M. A. De 
La Rive attached a circle like that just described, to narrow slips 
of zinc and copper, passing through a cork of sufficient buoyancy 
to float the whole in an acid or saline bath. ‘These slips of metal 
thus immersed, constituted the battery : while the lightness of the 
apparatus and its perfect freedom of motion, well adapted it to the 
purpose intended. The power of this little apparatus was increased, 
by causing the wire to make several complete circles, before at- 
taching it to the battery ; the wire having been itsclf first insulated 
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by winding with silk, in order to force the electricity to traverse 
its entire length. 

A still nearer approach to the magnet is made, by separating to 
a little distance from each other laterally, the coils of wire in this 
improved apparatus of Mr. De La Rive, so as to produce a spiral 
cylinder, or helix. ‘The number of turns may be increased at plea- 
sure. The ends of the coiled wire are carried back along the axis 
of the helix, till they meet half-way ; and afterward at right angles 
downward to the floating battery. This elongation of the coil se- 
parates the poles, one being found at each end of the helix. The 
whole, if constructed with delicacy, will obey the magnetic influence 
of the earth, and settle itself with the axis of the helix in the mag- 
netic meridian. 

When this position has been spontaneously assumed, positive 
electricity, if the helix be wound like the thread of a screw, will be 
moving from south to north ; and, consequently, in the upper half of 
each coil of the spiral, from west to east: but, in a helix wound in 
the opposite direction, the current will be from north to south; that 
is, in the several coils of the spiral, from west to east still. If, then, 
instead of the helix, we had but a single circle of wire, in the cir- 
cuit, theory would require that this should assume a position, under 
the influence of terrestrial magnetism, at right angles to the mag- 
netic meridian. Experiment with a circle of some size, delicately 
suspended, confirms this inference. And not only that, but, with 
suitable arrangements, a similar circle wiil be brought by the pow- 
er of the earth’s magnetism, to stand with its plane precisely at 
right angles to the line of the dip. 

Helices constructed as above described, exhibit all the phenomena 
of ordinary magnetism. ‘Their similar poles repel each other, and 
repel those of steel magnets; and their dissimilar poles exert reci- 
procal attraction, and attract the dissimilar poles of magnets. We 
should be warranted, even here, in concluding the phenomena of 
ordinary magnetism to be simple manifestations of electric energy. 
On this supposition, the common magnet must be encircled by cur- 
rents of electricity moving at right angles to its axis; and the 
earth itself must be traversed by similar currents, passing round it 
from east to west. That the effect of such currents upon the mag. 
netic needle, would be precisely such as we see to be actually produc- 
ed by the influence of terrestrial magnetism, was experimentally de- 
monstrated by Mr. Barlow, in 1831, by means of an artificial globe. 
We may add, furthermore, that experiments made by Mr. Robert 
Were Fox in the mines of Cornwall, seem to prove the actual ex- 
istence of such currents in the earth. 
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The power of magnetic induction, that is, of exciting magnetism 
in unmagnetized bodies, has already been mentioned as remarkably 
belonging to electricity moving in currents. This power is won- 
derfully increased by causing the current to pass through a heliacal 
conductor, and placing the bar to be magnetized within the coil. 
Hardly an instant is necessary to produce the effect. In soft iron, 
the magnetism, as when excited by the common methods, is but 
temporary : in steel, it is permanent. 

The power developed by winding large bars of soft iron with 
copper wire covered with silk or cotton, is in the highest degree 
astonishing. In 1829 or 30, Professor Moll of Utrecht produced a 
horse-shoe magnet of this description, capable of sustaining more 
than one hundred and fifty pounds. But Professor Henry and Dr. 
Ten Eyck of our own country, who were carrying on a simultaneous 
and independent series of experiments, accomplished wonders im- 
mensely greater. Their most powerful magnets sustained about a 
ton. 

In the construction of magnets of this description, it is found that 
the power acquired is not in exact proportion to the number of coils 
made by the surrounding wire. Were it so, nothing could impede 
the attainment of any proposed power, even with a battery of mode- 
rate size, by the mere multiplication of the number of coils. The 
current appears to become enfeebled in traversing a long circuit. 
Thus, Professor Henry found that, after having wound his great 
magnet in such a manner that he could, at pleasure, either send the 
electricity in a single current through the whole length of the en- 
circling wire, or in divided portions, passing each through a part of 
the wire disconnected from the rest, the power of the magnet was 
immensely greater in the latter case than in the former, though the 
battery remained unchanged. 

From a consideration of such phenomena, it appeared probable 
to Professor Emmet of Virginia, that the power of an electro-mag- 
net could not be dependent on the number of circuits made by the 


. electric fluid around the bar, but rather upon the collected volume 


of the whole. By inference, therefore, there is no necessity for 
using wire in the construction of these magnets ; but, in its stead, 
we may employ metallic sheets in which to roll the iron to be mag- 
netized—these sheets being, of course, insulated from the iron and 
from their own convolutions, by interposed silk. His experiments 
seemed io corroborate the truth of his supposition, very powerful 
electro-magnets having been constructed by him, by the use of sheet 
copper. 

The length of the magnetized bar seems to have much to do with 
the power attained. From some experiments detailed to the Royab 
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Society in 1833, by Dr. Ritchie, it would appear that short bars, 
with a given quantity of enveloping wire, have much the advantage. 
Of two horse-shoe magnets, having lengths as one to four, wound 
with the same quantity of wire each, and magnetized by the same 
battery, the result was in favor of the short one in the ratio of two 
to one. Having afterward, as he says, prepared a horse-shoe mag- 
net with great pains, according to the American method, and found 
its power to be about one hundred and forty pounds, he simply 
rolled twelve feet of copper ribbon about the lifter, (the piece of 
iron laid across the poles of a horse-shoe magnet) and, employing 
tfiat as the magnet, made the horse-shoe itself serve as a lifter in 
turn. ‘The lifter proved the more powerful magnet of the two. 
‘* All that is necessary, then,” he says, “to make a powerful electro- 
magnet, is simply to roll a ribbon of copper about a short bar of 
iron, and use a horse-shoe lifter.” 

Wonderful as the immense power thus instantaneously called into 
action, by means the most simple, appears to us, our astonishment 
becomes still greater, when we consider, not only that it may just as 
instantaneously be reduced to nothing, but, that what was just now 
attraction, may be converted, in the twinkling of an eye, into the 
most powerful repulsion. ‘This arises from the fact that the direc- 
tion of the induced magnetic poles depends on that of the electric 
current. This current may be reversed in a space of time toc mi- 
nute even for conception, and the poles are reversed along with it. 
In late years, more than one experimenter has essayed tu turn this 
principle to account for the generation of motion. Professor Henry, 
of this country, succeeded, so early as the year 1831, in producing a 
reciprocating motion in a horizontal electro-magnetic bar. Early 
in 1833, Dr. Ritchie, of London, obtained a rapid rotation of a si- 
milar bar, at first under the influence of a horse-shoe magnet wide 
between the poles, and afterward by the power of terrestrial mag- 
netism alone. The account of this invention was read to the Royal 
Society on the 21st of March, 1833, and published in their Trans- 
actions for that year. From the paper referred to, we extract the 
following :— 


“ But the most beautiful result I have obtained from changing the 
poles of an electro-magnet, is the rapid rotation of such a magnet 
about its centre. The following short description of the first actu- 
ally constructed, will be sufficient to show how others of greater 
power may easily be formed.” 


|The description being connected with a diagram, we alter its 
phraseology so far as is necessary to render it independently in- 
telligible. 
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“ A circular sole of wood is taken, having a groove turned in it 
for the purpose of holding mercury. ‘The groove is divided into two 
compartments by thin slips of wood. These divisions are to be 
connected with the poles of a battery. An electro-magnet is form- 
ed by a piece of soft iron wound with copper wire, and so balanced 
on its centre, that the ends of the wire shall touch the mercury in 
the two divisions of the groove. These ends are so adjusted as to 
clear the two small divisions of wood, the surface of the mercury 
rising a little above the divisions. Ifa horse-shoe magnet having a 
considerable distance between the poles, be placed above the tempo- 
rary magnet, the poles of the permanent magnet being directly 
above the slips of wood which divide the groove into two compart- 
ments, whilst the soft iron is converted into a magnet by means of 
the battery, a powerful and rapid rotation of the electro-magnet will 
take place; for the electro-magnet being put in motion by the at- 
traction of the poles of the other, will have its poles reversed the 
moment the wires pass the two divisions. At that moment attrac- 
tion will be changed into repulsion, &c. 

“By a slight modification of the apparatus, horse-shoe magnets 
may be made to revolve with considerable force. Ihave fitted up a 
revolving apparatus of this kind, which has a power sufficient to 
raise several ounces over a pulley. When the apparatus is placed 
so that the change of poles of the electro-magnet may take place 
in the magnetic meridian, the action of the earth is sufficient to 
make the magnet revolve, without the aid of exterior magnets. By 
fitting it up so as to revolve in the plane of the magnetic meridian, 
and to change its poles at the point to which the needle dips, a dip- 
ping needle might be made to revolve in a vertical plane.” 


In July, 1834, our countryman, Mr. Davenport, with no know- 
ledge of Dr. Ritchie’s previous success, obtained a rotary motion 
upon identically the same principle. Since that time he has de- 
voted himself perseveringly to the perfection of his machine, till at 
length his triumphant results seem about to produce an entire revo- 
lution in mechanics. As Americans, we are proud of the man, who, 
under the weight of a thousand disheartening embarrassments, has 
at last demonstrated to the world the practicability of employing 
the tremendous energy of electro-magnetism, as a moving power. 
Mr. Davenport has associated his name imperishably with the his- 
tory of the science he has espoused, and with the progress of im- 
provement in the entire range of the arts ; to which his labors will 
be found hereafter to have contributed in a thousand ways. Tohim 
also is no doubt due all the credit of having independently devised 


the mode of producing rotary motion, on which, as recently pub. | 


lished, the history of his machine informs us, his patent rests. 

But let us not on this account indulge ourselves too freely in ex- 
clusive laudation of American ingenuity, nor decry in too wholesale 
terms the importance of attending to the past labors of scientific 
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men. After all, as a Persian would say, the philosophers are some- 
body. We are quite too apt in this country to make ourselves ri- 
diculous in the eyes of foreigners, by our extravagant and some- 
times ignorant self-complacency. Mr. Davenport was, no doubt, an 
eriginal discoverer, but he was not the first discoverer of the princi- 
ple of his machine. We have for some months been looking for the 
circumstantial statement of this fact in the English journals. In 
the mean time, we have seen, in our own, commendations lavished 
upon our ingenious fellow-citizen, strictly for his inattention to the 
writings of the great discoverers in this department of science ; on 
the ground, forsooth, that, by reading, he might have bound down 
his genius for ever to the less aspiring notions of the philosophers, or 
have been led away wandering, in the hopeless mazes in which they 
had lost themselves. Had Mr. Davenport read, however, he would 
have found that the rotary motion he was seeking for, had been pro- 
duced, in precisely the manner in which he has since produced it, 
even before the period when, as we are informed, he “ saw a galva- 
nic magnet for the first time.”” We have no wish to detract from 
the credit justly due to perseverance and successful ingenuity. But, 
first or last, Dr. Ritchie will claim the priority of this discovery, and 
the world will admit the justice of his claim. Mr. Davenport him- 
self, we are confident, on a comparison of dates, would not hesitate 
to do the same. | 

Beside the attempts already noticed, to turn the power of electro- 
magnetism to practical account, there have been one or two others 
deserving of a passing mention. Mr. Sturgeon, of Woolwich, con- 
structed a machine of considerable power, by means of two magnetic 
steel bars revolving horizontally, surrounded by four fixed upright 
electro-magnets. Mr. McGauly, of Ireland, a year or two since, 
reported an electro-magnetic machine to the British Association ; 
but the volume of reports containing his statements is not at hand 
at present, and we can give no account of the form of his machine. 

We have heard, moreover, of one or two recent inventions in 
this country, but are not aware that they rest on any new prin- 
ciple. 
In the preceding pages, we have given a cursory outline of the 
most important facts in the science of electro-magnetism. This 
term, electro-magnetism, so long as the phenomena of magnetism 
and electricity were supposed to be dependent on distinct invisible 
agents, possessed a significancy, which it has now ina measure lost. 
Magnetism, which, for such a length of time, has occupied an inde- 
pendent rank among the physical sciences, is, by common consent, 
transferred to a subordinate place in the more comprehensive sci- 
ence of electricity ; and its phenomena, with those of the particu- 
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lar branch we are considering, are to be referred to the laws of that 
division of the general subject, denominated Electro-Dynamics. 

This term is opposed to Electro-Statics ; the one science treating 
of electricity in motion through conductors, and the reciprocal action 
of its currents; and the other, of common electricity, called by 
Faraday electricity of tension, or electricity in equilibrio. The 
phenomena characteristic of these two states are widely different, 
as will be evident from the consideration, that two bodies charged 
with similar electricity of tension repel each other, and with dis- 
similar electricity, attract; while, on the other hand, two con- 
ductors carrying similar currents in the same direction, attract, and 
carrying dissimilar, repel. This last-mentioned fact is at the basis 
of the science of electro-dynamics. It was a discovery of Am- 
pére, a celebrated French philosopher, made soon after the publica- 
tion of CErsted’s experiments. For our present purpose, it will be 
sufficient to show in what manner this simple law may serve, instead 
of the supposition of a tangential force, to explain the phenomena 
of electro-magnetism. Let us suppose two small floating batteries, 
like the apparatus of De La Rive already described, to be brought 
near to each other, with the zinc ends in the same direction. It is 
not to be supposed that an apparatus of so little power and so great 
comparative inertia, would actually manifest the phenomena we are 
about to infer; but its construction is favorable to the illustration 
of the theory. In the situation described, similar electrical cur- 
rents will be passing in the same direction in both the parallel 
circles, and the two should accordingly approach each other. Let 
one be turned half a revolution ; then, as the currents will be moy- 
ing in contrary directions, separation ought to take place. If each 
circle be extended as above described, into a helix, (an electro- 
dynamic cylinder, in the language of M. Ampére) their extremities 
will severally manifest contrary polarities, attracting and repelling 
one another, according as the cylinders are so arranged that the cur- 
rents move similarly in both, or the contrary. 

From this rude method of illustration, we are not, it is true, at 
liberty to conclude, at once, that these cylinders will manifest all the 
phenomena of ordinary magnetism; nor even that they will con. 
tinue to attract and repel each other in all positions, precisely as 
magnets would do. But it would here be out of place to adduce the 
mathematical reasoning by which all the observed magnetic pheno. 


mena are legitimately derived from the one fundamental law of | 


electro-dynamics. As general rules, we may say that the effect, 
according to this law, of the mutual action of electric cross cur. 
rents, is to create a tendency to parallelism ; and that, when cur. 
rents inclined to each other, are both approaching toward, or. both 
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receding from, the angle of their inclination, they exert a reciprocal 
attraction ; but, when otherwise, repel. 

The application of these principles, and of some others which it 
is unnecessary to state, is sufficient to account for the attraction 
and repulsion of electro-dynamic cylinders, and for rotations per- 
formed by them, and -by conductors in their vicinity, like those 
produced by the use of magnets; as well as for additional pheno- 
mena somewhat similar. But all this will not enable us to explain 
the phenomena of electro-magnetism without supposing the exist- 
ence of a tangential force, unless, with M. Ampére, we regard the 
common magnet as an electro-dynamic instrument. 

Indeed, in view of all the wonderful developements of modern 
science, we can hardly escape from the conclusion, that the polarity 
of the needle is owing to the circulation of electric currents in its 
substance. M. Ampére supposes each particle of a magnetic bar 
to be encircled by such a current. All these currents moving in 
the same direction, (that is, from west to east on the upper surface, 
when the bar assumes the position to which it is impelled by the 
action of terrestrial magnetism) those in the interior will counteract 
one another’s effects ; precisely as the two wheels on the same side 
of a carriage, would, if in immediate contact, obstruct each other’s 
motion. ‘There is nothing, however, to oppose the exterior cur- 
rents, and these must exert an influence on bodies around them, 
equivalent to that of a single current encircling the entire magnet. 
This is, in few words, M. Ampére’s electro-dynamic theory of mag- 
netism. Not only has it the merit of simplifying a hitherto myste- 
rious class of phenomena, but it explains, much more satisfactorily, 
many of the remarkable rotations we have described, than the sup- 
position of the singular force denominated tangential, could possibly 
do ; to say nothing of the contradiction to all the analogies of na- 
ture, implied in the supposition of a force so altogether unique. 

But notwithstanding the general disposition to admit Ampére’s 
solution of the mystery of magnetism, it was felt that the production 
of some phenomenon decidedly electric, by the agency of magnetism 
alone, would be an important corroboration of the theory. To Mr. 
Faraday must be ascribed the honor due to the accomplishment of 
an object so desirable, and the developement of a new series of won- 
ders in the world of science. ‘Toward the close of the year 1831, 
after a very laborious series of experiments, that philosopher suc- 
ceeded in producing momentary electrical effects from a common 
magnet. He found that when a helix of copper wire is brought 
near the poles of a powerful magnet, electrical currents are excited 
init. ‘These are increased by the presence of a bar of soft iron 
within the helix. Similar currents are generated by the introduc. 
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tion of a bar already magnetised, within the helix, or by removing 
it after it has been so introduced. These are observed to continue 
only during the motion of the bar or helix ; and cease with the ces- 
sation of the motion, though the parts of the apparatus maintain 
their relative situations. ‘The first indication of their existence 
was afforded by the galvanometer; but they became subsequently 
much more obvious, producing convulsions in the limbs of a frog, 
and magnetising steel needles. 

With the new light thus afforded him, Mr. Faraday next directed 
his attention to a class of phenomena previously altogether inexpli- 
cable. M. Arago had observed something very like magnetic at- 
traction to take place between disks of various substances in rapid 
rotation, and magnets in their vicinity. Sir John Herschel] and 
Mr. Babbage had attributed this to a temporary magnetism induced 
in the disks by the magnet. But it was remarkable, that, with the 
cessation of the motion, the magnetism, if it had existed, was wholly 
lost. Mr. Faraday did not hesitate to ascribe it to electrical cur- 
rents produced by magnetism ; since his previous experiments had 
proved motion to be essential to their developement. ‘To determine 
the correctness of his supposition, he caused a disk of copper to re- 
volve, with its edge between the poles of a horse-shoe magnet. 
Conductors of electricity having been applied to the centre and cir- 
cumference of the disk, and connected with a galvanometer, his con. 
jecture was completely corroborated. 

Mr. Faraday soon demonstrated that the circular form of the 
moving body was by no means an essential condition. Even a sin- 
gle wire, moved in the vicinity of a magnetic pole, was sufficient to 
deflect the needle of the galvanometer. He ascertained the general 
fact, that any conductor of electricity so moved as to cut the mag. 
netic curves, (curves into which iron filings are observed to arrange 
themselves, under the influence of a magnet) was invariably tra. 
versed by electrical currents at right angles to the line of its own 
motion. 

’ Proceeding in the career of discovery, he found that terrestrial 
magnetism alone was sufficient to excite similar currents. “It isa 
consequence,” says he, “ which appears very extraordinary to the 
mind, that scarcely any piece of metal can be moved in contact 
with others, either at rest, or in motion with different velocities, or 
in other directions, without currents of electricity existing within 
them.” Mr. Faraday further ascertained, that, when a body itself 
magnetic is made to rotate, electrical currents are excited on its 
own surface ; and that these are independent of the currents, which, 
according to M. Ampére’s theory, give it polarity. 

A copper disk rotating in any direction, in which its plane did 
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not pass through the line of the dip, was found to constitute an elec- 
trical machine, capable of sustaining a constant current, passing 
through conductors connecting its centre and circumference. The 
effect was greatest at right angles to the dip. .Currents occurred in 
a brass globe, in whatever direction rotated. The axis of the globe 
being made parallel to the dipping needle, and the revolution caused 
to take place from west to east, the effects of the earth’s diurnal 
motion, in producing electrical currents within itself, were exem- 
plified. ‘These currents were found to proceed from the equator to- 
ward both poles. ‘There is not a little plausibility in the theory 
respecting the Aurora Borealis, which: he thus modestly sug- 


gests 


“T hardly dare, even in the most hypothetical form, to ask whe- 
ther the Aurora Borealis and Australis may not be the discharge of 
electricity thus urged toward the poles of the earth, from whence it is 
endeavoring to return, by natural and appointed means, above the 
earth to the equatorial regions. ‘The non-occurrence of it in very 
high latitudes is not at all against this supposition ; and it is re- 


_markable, that Mr. Fox, who observed the deflection of the needle 


at Falmouth, gives that direction of it which perfectly agrees with 
the present view.” 


To the new department thus added by Mr. Faraday to the 
science of Electricity, he has given the name of Magneto-Elec- 
tricity. 

Having so far already trespassed on the patience of our readers, we 
must forbear any farther account of these discoveries, or those of 
other investigators of the same subject. Magneto-electrical appa- 
ratus and machines have been invented by our countryman, Mr. 
John Saxton, by Dr. Ritchie, M. Pixii, Messrs. Nobili and Antenori, 
Professor Emmet and others, exhibiting brilliant sparks, and per- 
forming chemical decompositions. ‘The contrivances are very in- 
genious, but can hardly be understood without the aid of draw- 
ings. 

We may remark in conclusion, that Mr. Faraday has very satis- 
factorily demonstrated the complete identity of all the species of 
electricity yet discovered, viz: Volta-Electricity, ‘Thermo-Electri- 
city, Magneto-Electricity, Animal-Electricity, and common Elec- 
tricity of tension. 


F. A. P. B. 
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LINES 


Written on receiving a Branch of the Evergreen Myrtle. 


O not to me the Myrtle bring, 
The changeless unto death, 
For human love is a fragile thing, 
And its vows are empty breath. 
And the slightest flower that paints the Jea, 
Or leaf that decks the grove, 
Might better far the emblem be 
Of briefer, paler love. 


For the snowy Cistus marks it well— 
Brief blossom of an hour— 

And the hollow Fox-glove’s pois’nous bell, 
And the Larkspur’s fickle flower ; 

And that pale leaf of slender form, 
The growth of southern shades, 

That withers in the lightest storm, 
; And in the sun-beam fades— 


Ah! these are the emblems, sad and true, 
Of the dreams that the young heart weaves, 
The gorgeous clouds of the sun-set’s hue, 
The flowers, and the forest leaves ; 
The false mirage of the desert sea, 
Mocking the traveller’s eyes. 
O such must love ever be unto thee, 
If thou fix it below the skies. 


Then teach thou the flame to soar above, 
That in thy bosom springs, 
And give not an undying love 
To frail and dying things ; 
Give it to that which knows not death, 
Nor dreads the passing shower— 
And be the emblem of thy faith, 
The holy Passion Flower. 
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A DOCTOR’S ANA. 


No. 2. 


Anmat Maenetism! what a mystery! A few months ago I 
was a firm unbeliever, and thought it all a humbug. But, gentle 
reader, it is true—I have found it to be true. And what you have 
heard, surprising and unaccountable as it is, is but the beginning of 
the wonder. I have transcended all other magnetizers, and have per- 
formed such exploits that I am astonished at myself. Such won- 
ders have I worked, that I seem to myself to be in a dreamy state 
of existence, and I am scarcely able to preserve my consciousness. 
Finding myself possessed of a power, by which I control the spirits 
of others, and send them abroad from their earthly tabernacles to 
wander just where [ am pleased to will, and employ them to gather 
information for me from all parts of the world, and even from the 
whole universe, I feel as if in a giddy whirl through immensity, or 
rather as if | was caught up into the third heaven in a sort of in- 
tellectual whirlwind. Science has hitherto moved onward with a 
slow step, but now she has taken a tremendous leap clean beyond 
the old Jand-marks of knowledge. Animal Magnetism is destined to 
overturn every thing. Reason and investigation will soon be for- 
gotten words—all knowledge is to be obtained by intuition. Divine, 
divine science! with what raptures hast thou feasted my soul! 
Little did I] dream, when I first set my foot so thoughtlessly on the 
threshold of thy temple, that I was to be admitted into those pene- 
tralia, where are revealed thy greatest wonders ! 

Great as is the power which I possess, I fairly stumbled upon the 
discovery of its existence. I was one day going through some of 
the motions ( passes, as they call them) of the magnetizers upon a 
nervous patient, more in sport than in earnest ; and lo! she pre- 
sently dropped asleep. No one of the family could awake her. 
She would, however, talk with me freely while in this state. There 
is something so unnatural in magnetic slumber, that it is rather 
frightful to one who first witnesses it. The sisters of the patient 
seemed very much alarmed at her condition, and feared she would 
never wake again; for as we are rather a secluded people, they 
had never even heard of Animal Magnetism, so that the scene was 
entirely new to them. I endeavored to quiet their fears. But one 
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of them could not be quieted at all ; and as she was subject to hys- 
terical paroxysms whenever unduly excited, I was afraid that my 
first essay in this art would be attended with trouble, and I awak- 
ened the patient before my own curiosity was any thing like grati- 
fied. As soon as this was done, and she saw her sister to be herself 
again, she brushed away her tears, and turned to me; and with a 
hysterical laugh, said, ** Doctor, you must be the very Devil himself.” 
And many of the good people of the village, when they heard ef it, 
thought that I verily had communication with the Devil, and that 
the days of witchcraft had come again. I feared that I should lose 
my practice ; but I was so fascinated with this first entrance into 
this new field, this fairy land, that nothing could dissuade me from 
continuing my visits to it. I went on magnetizing, but I soon 
came near getting into trouble again. I magnetized a lady when 
her husband was absent on a journey. He came home unexpectedly, 
and found her in this state. She was conversing with me as he 
entered, but she would take no sort of notice of him. He wasa 
passionate fellow, and listening to no explanations, he at once 
turned me out of the house and sent for another physician. My 
brother Doctor simply told him that he must send for me again to 
wake up his wife, for no one else could do it, and he accordingly 
did. Since that I have magnetized a great number. I am a won- 
der to our quiet village, but I am quite as great a wonder to myself. 
For the last few months I have lived in a new world. Greater and 
greater wonders have burst upon me every day ; but I believe that I 
have now arrived at the Ultima Thule of Animal Magnetism. 
Some of my exploits I will relate. 

There have been, in the experience of every magnetizer, many 
’ surprising instances of clairvoyance as it is termed. Somnambules 
have read sentences enveloped in many folds of paper, not with 
their usual sense of sight, but simply by putting the thing to the 
back or side of the head, or to the pit of the stomach. But I have 
a patient that can in her magnetic state read any thing, however 
finely written or printed, and however enclosed, by putting it to her 
great toe. AndI havea negro patient that can read any thing 
that is applied to her heel. Most somnambulists can see through 
only such things as paper, cloth, &c. ; but my most marvellous ones 
see through even walls of every sort. There is a Miss Brackett in 
Providence, who, though she has been blind for many years, can be 
sent forth in her somnambulic state seeing every thing perfectly. 
But this I consider as a comparatively small feat. Her eyes are 
only amaurotic—the optic nerve expanded on the retina is simply 
paralyzed, and there is no disorganization. I have a patient whose 
eyes are wholly disorganized, and yet I can at any time send her 
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out with perfect vision over the whole town. No one can conceive 
of the surprise manifested when I first sent her out shopping. 

The learned Mr. Charles Poyen, who has figured so largely in 
Providence and Boston, says—“ Why could not the instinct of well- 
tried somnambules be united to the intellect of physicians for the 
treatment of grave and doubtful diseases?” Many have acted upon 
this hint, and (shades of Hypocrates and Allen!) what graphic de- 
scriptions of disease, and what judicious prescriptions for their 
cure! Why, the magnetic somnambule looks right into the very 
innermost parts of the body, and with a microscopic eye too, see- 
ing all the minutest operations with the utmost clearness. For ex- 
ample, I can, by means of the clairvoyance of my best somnambules, 
discover the exact state of the lungs in all its varied diseases. She 
can see tubercles in the very infancy of their formation. Away 
then with percussion and auscultation. Laennec, your “ occupa- 
tion’s gone.” Physicians cannot commonly discover inflammation 
till it is fairly fixed upon a part, but she can see it in its forming 
stage. There are many points of dispute in physiology that I ex- 
pect to settle by her agency. She can see perfectly those little in- 
visible workmen, the Capillaries, and describes their shape and mode 
of action. The profession shall soon be favored with the results 
of my investigations, or rather, I should have said, of her intuitions. 

The marvellous story of the lady in Providence, who looked into 
a sick man and found his spleen enlarged, when the diagnostic 
skill of physicians had been wholly baffled—the thing being finally 
proved by an examination after death—has gone the rounds of the 
papers. My somnambules have performed parts far surpassing this. 
In truth, my best one I carry about with me as a regular assistant 
—assistant did I say ?—I do her wrong, she is my teacher and 
guide. She saves me the labor of investigating disease and pre- 
scribing for it. Physicians are often puzzled to find out the seat 
of a disease and its nature. But she, with her somnambulic clair- 
voyance, will ransack the whole body, just as she would hunt for 
any thing in a house, and she never fails to find the disease and to 
describe its character. Her prescriptions, I think, are very judi- 
cious, though they do not always cure. This is almost the only thing 
in which I have been disappointed. I have said that I carry her 
with me. I do not do ‘this always. I often send her in spirit to 
the sick rooms of my patients, and she does quite as well as when 
she visits them in person. Of course, we need never to go out ex- 
cept when we please. I expect, therefore, to enjoy an easy and 
pleasant life, instead of the toilsome and wearing course which is the 
common lot of our profession. It matters not how distant my pa- 
tients are, for I can send my coadjutor in spirit any where, even to 
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the other side of the globe. So that if there were any way‘of trans. 
porting prescriptions with sufficient rapidity, our very antipodes 


_ might be benefited by her medical knowledge. How wonderful ! 


Her spirit is sent to other climes, while her body remains here, and 
is mingling with the crowds that are busy there; and not only so, 
but they are all transparent to its eye ! 

This matter of travelling in spirit is, I believe, a Yankee inven- 
tion. ‘The Yankees go beyond every body in every thing, and they 
have done so in this. Our brother magnetisers on the other side of 
the water will be astonished at the results at which we have arrived. 
My somnambules are the greatest travellers that I have yet heard 
of. The patients of other magnetisers have been sent (so far as I 
have heard) only to different parts of this country—New-York, 
Philadelphia, Saratoga, &c. ; mine have travelled in every country ; 
and as they relate to me what they see as they pass along, they are 
most entertaining companions. It is true they sometimes make 
geographical mistakes, as other somnambules do; but they are im- 
material, and their descriptions, on the whole, are more correct, and 
far more graphic than those of actual travellers, The rapidity with 
which they travel is various, according to the will of the magne- 
tiser. I can send them to the other side of the world in a moment, 
or permit them to go so slowly that they can see whatever interests 
them by the way. Occasionally 1 let them stop and rambie about 
at their leisure ; and sometimes I permit them to visit the inhabit- 
ants of different places and see what they are about. Some sin- 
gular scenes they describe, and they might astonish the world with 
some strange developements. They have visited many of the great 
ones of the earth. I sent one the other day in spirit to see Queen 
Victoria, and she caught her téte-a-téte with another lady talking, 
just like two country girls, about getting married. Not one word 
was said about Martin Van Buren. I shall not say who they did 
talk about, but I believe I know who she would like to have for her 


_ husband. 


I have sent some of my patients to Washington, and they have 
told me who were speaking at the time, and what they said. I 
found they were correct by the published reports of their speeches. 
I think that I can furnish our editors with some excellent reports. 
I could furnish Mr. Wise, too, with a young lady who would super. 
sede the necessity of any investigating committee. She has de. 
scribed to me some very entertaining scenes of the Kitchen Cabinet. 

I have sent my patients in spirit not only to different parts of 
the earth, but to other worlds—the moon, the stars, and even to 
the sun. What strange, what splendid scenes here open to their 
vision! They describe, with perfect rapture, the appearances of the 
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country in those worlds, the inhabitants, their habits, their employ- 
ments, &c. ‘There will soon be forthcoming from the press a book 
entitled—Travels in Spirit by Magnetized Somnambulists, in differ- 
ferent parts of this world and in other worlds. ‘The public may be 
assured that this interesting work shall be published as speedily as 
possible. 

The other day I attempted to send one of my somnambules, who 
had been several journeys to the sun and had come back unsinged, to 
the world of spirits; but it was forbidden ground. I felt humbled. 
I found now that my power over the spirits of my somnambules was 
not quite an omnipotent power. I needed something to make me 
remember, in the midst of my marvellous exploits, that I was still a 
mortal man. 

Some magnetised patients have predicted the future course of 
their diseases. For example, an epileptic patient foretold the exact 
day and hour at which she would have a fit. Another predicted 
accurately the time of his cure. ‘There are some instances of this 
sort in the famous report by a committee appointed by the Royal 
Academy of Medicine in Paris to examine into Animal Magnetism. 
But the exploits related in that report I consider very lame, falling far 
short of the adventurous spirit of the Yankees. The prevision, as 
it is termed, of the patients examined by this committee, had rela- 
tion only to their own diseases, and not to the diseases of others, 
nor to ordinary events. For myself, I could not see why a patient 
that could foretell an event of one kind, could not by the same 
power foretell events of other kinds also. I followed out this hint, 
and have verified the existence of a general prophetical power in 
somnambules, by the actual occurrence of some things which they 
have predicted. ‘The minuteness with which they relate future 
events is astonishing. Prophecy has hitherto been a dim light, 
showing the future in indistinct and uncertain shapes ; but the pro- 
phecy of the magnetic somnambule is the clear light of noon-day, 
revealing future events with the utmost exactness and partiality. 
What a wide field here opens to my enraptured vision! The vast, 
the illimitable future stands before me in all the distinctness of the 
present and the past. I can send forth the spirits that are under 
my control at any time to make discoveries, and I am every day 
adding to my stock of prophecies. I shall not reveal all that [ 
learn in this way to every body, for such knowledge in some hands 
would be perverted to bad purposes. Aspiring demagogues would 
be very glad to get a peep at some of my secrets that I have drawn 
from the womb of the future, but they will not. Though I know 
who is to be our next President, and what is to occur in the poli- 
tical world for years to come, (for one of my somnambules gave 
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me a nice dish of prophetical politics the other day,) I will reveal 
none of this to them. I would say, however, to the Whigs, be of 
good cheer, the prospect is bright—and that is enough for them to 
know. 

But I have related enough of the wonders of this wonderful sci- 
ence. I will notice one or two objections which have been made 
to it. 

It is objected, that a power so liable to abuse, would never be 
given to man by his Creator. What! says the objector, endow a 
man with the power of absolutely controlling the mind of another, 
of sending it every where to pry into every body’s concerns, and 
even of making it to foretell future events! What trouble may not 
such a privileged set of men produce? Suppose, for example, a vil- 
lage doctor sends one of his somnambules in spirit about the town 
to see what this one and that one are doing, and what they are 
talking about. Why, he could in a little while collect material for 
gossip which might set the whole village by the ears. And the 
same can be said of larger communities—of nations even. The 
whole world would be in turmoil. And what an undue advantage 
over others the power of predicting the future gives to those who 
possess it. Speculators would like well the aid of some of these 
modern necromancers, and so would our political fence-men. 

Language of this sort we hear every day from the opposers of 
this science. But there is one short answer, which will destroy 
this objection in toto. Benevolence is an absolutely essential requi- 
site for the attainment of the magnetising power. And certainly 
benevolenee is the surest safeguard against the abuse of power— 
in fact, it is the existence of this in the breast of the Omnipotent 
that prevents his abusing the power which he has over his crea- 
tures. 

Another objection to this science is, that it is wholly contrary to 
all former experience of cause and effect—that nothing like it was 
ever known before. ‘To this I would reply, that facts are facts, 
however mysterious they may be. It is true, the more mysterious 
a thing is, the greater is the proof requisite to satisfy us; but as 
to amount of proof, there is a mountain of it, and that too from the 
best sources. Let any sturdy unbeliever come and live with me a 
week, and [ will show him proof strong enough to dispel every 
doubt ; I will give him facts that will make his hair stand on end, 
and if he be not convinced, he will at least be ready to say, that 
the very devil is in it. 


W. H. 
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REPUBLICANISM. 


THERE was a Jew once, named Abram, whose story is told in Boc- 
caccio, who was converted to the Catholic religion by making a 
journey to Rome, and who accounted for this strange fact by rea- 
soning, which at first seemed equally strange. He had seen all the 
vices and diseases of the head of the Church, and he had reflected 
that they were sufficient to have been mortal to the body were that 
body sustained by any power short of Omnipotence—and to Om- 
nipotence he gave in his allegiance. 

Honest Abram’s reasoning will hardly pass current with theolo- 
gians ; but there is an Abramism in politics, whose logic is not unlike 
his, and it is sound. There are principles in politics sustained by 
the strong impulses and tendencies of Nature, which must and will 
prevail ; and whoever desires that such energies as God has given 
him may have their scope and effect in the world, should look well 
to it that he waste them not in opposing that which is surely pre- 
destined to triumph. He may aid in guiding the republican vessel 
if he will embark on board of it, not else ; he will never be missed, 
but simply left behind if he refuses. Such, apparently, is the repub- 
licanisn of our late philosophical critic, M. de Tocqueville. It is 
decided, he says, that the republican tendency must go on and tri- 
umph ; wherefore, then, waste words and time in disputing whether 
it ought to do so?’ Let us accept the inevitable fact, and consider 
how we shall make the best of it. 

Republicanism in this country has arrived at this point—that 
every man accepts it fully and unreservedly to its utmost extent. 
The opinion of the great mass in any topic, when once ascertained, 
is paramount; and there is usually a well-ascertained dominant 
opinion very soon on every topic that comes up. ll parties adopt 
it, and strive who shall bawl it loudest ; and the question at elections 
is between candidates contending in zeal for the same opinion, and 
not between opposite opinions. The exceptions to this are partial 
and transient ; questions that turn up in certain sections of the 
country from time to time, and are shortly put to rest—like tariff, 
nullification, and masonry; or like that which keeps us awake at 
present, currency and banking. These exceptions are partial ; that 
is, they are exceptions only at most to our assertion that a dominant 
opinion ascertains itself very soon; some of them have required a 
few months, and some a few years, but all but the last have received 
a decided quietus in the end. 
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This unison of opinion is the effect of the action of the common 
light upon common sense. For, as globules of water run together, 
and as the sea is mighty, even so do the opinions of instructed men 
unite to unconquerable strength ; and he who would divide us, must 
confound us first with ignorance. Divide and govern was a maxim 
of times past; but who ever tried it upon the sea? Let those who 
would apply it to the politics of a great nation look to it, for the 
most they can effect is to cut themselves off, and be governed. We 
cannot be divided upon opinion, and we are not. On general prin- 
ciples of law, government, and policy, the whole of this nation see 
and think alike; but in the infinite detail, points occur on which 
some individuals have a peculiar bias from education, some sections 
of the country a traditionary opinion or pecuniary interest, and 
these individuals or sections make, in that case and on that point, a 
small minority. Add to this, that there is with us always unhappily a 
class of men who desire office, men who would rather sell their time 
to the public for a fixed subsistence, and perhaps some hope of plun- 
der, than work the unpromising mine of their abilities independently 
and for themselves. 


STANZAS, 


From a Poem on the Passions. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


I. 
Anp what, since first with joyance and amaze, 
Man’s vision ranged amid the Garden’s flowers, 
Or fix’d with changeless and enraptured gaze 
On her who form’d the wonder of its bowers, 
Had fill’d his heaving heart with strange delight, 
And next his Maker claim’d his worship there ! 
By day his idol, and his dream by night, 
While his free spirit, yet untouch’d by care, 
Held ceaseless converse with that better sphere 
Where angel faces bent, for ever bright and near! 


II. 
There, while they roam’d in Virtue unsubdued, 
Or at Life’s living fountain knelt in joy, 
While every dewy flower to worship wooed, 
And won them to still new and blest employ, 
There nothing ’bode but Love. No pamper’d heart, 
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Lur'd by the empty flatteries of earth, 
The victim of a false and worthless art, 
Forgotten all the light that crown’d its birth, 
Beat to th’ unhealthy music of a soul 
To tone of madness stuns by Earth’s envenom’d bowl! 


III. 

Nothing but Love !—pure as the stainless sky 

That hung above their garden, it did seem 

A presence of that Love that sways on high— 

Gladd’ning each thought, and hallowing every dream— 

*T was round them like the arching atmosphere 

That girds this blue immensity, ere cloud 

Had travers’d its unsullied depths, and ere 

Storms curtain’d its horizon like a shroud— 

Love, beautiful as Nature—while her fount 
Flung its unmingled waters out, on vale and mount. 


IV. 
But when the Infinite, whose mighty hand 
Drew Earth from Chaos, flung awide the bars 
Of Eden’s golden gate, with the command 
On man to pass its portals—when the stars 
Grew dim, as though a broad and blighting breath 
Had swept across their lustre, as the sound 
That bore creation’s destiny of Death, 
Like clarion voice, from centre to its bound, 
Rung through the ehambers of Eternity, 
Booming the sentence on, through all the hollow sky— 


v. 
Then, as if starting to another birth, F 
Lie Man to a stranger sovereignty awoke— 
That baser sovereignty of Time and Earth, 
While a new consciousness around him broke— 
He felt the new dominion, as his days 
Brought other visions to his troubled heart, 

_ With power that should both master and amaze— 
Or arm’d with torture like the rankling dart— 
Bondage of stern creations !—struggling still 

To trample reason out, and triumph o’er the will ! 


vi. 
And what are we, the children !—how, on us 
Wait the strange spirits that encompass’d them 
With the alternate happiness and curse 
Of light to bless, or gloom to overwhelm! 
Alas! the varied legacy is ours 
To feel the doubtful doom of weal or wo— 
To find a beauty blending with our hours, 
Or our Life’s waters darkling as they go— 
Creatures of earth, to all its passions given, 
Our struggle is with Self—a soul how tried and riven ! 
New- York, October, 1837. 
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THE PRINCE’S PROBATION ; 


A TALE OF THE GERMAN SOVEREIGNTIES. 


BY JOHN INMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


Max Retnwa.p was one of the handsomest, merriest, and happiest 
lads in the whole principality ; and if the bright eyes of his cousin 
Margaret told the truth, there was one pretty girl who loved him 
with all her heart. He was an orphan, and had never known fa- 
ther or mother; but his uncle Peter, a steady, substantial farmer, 
with a good store of florins laid by, and fifty as fat acres as were 
to be found any where on the skirts of the Black Forest, had taken 
charge of him from his childhood up; and, besides treating him like 
a son in the matters of feeding, clothing, and education, was pretty 
well known to have made up his mind, years ago, to give him at 
least half his wealth, and if matters turned out aright, the other half 
and the blooming Margaret also. At all events, such was the cur- 
rent belief; and the conduct of all the parties—uncle, daughter, and 
nephew—was such as to give it ample assurance. Max had reached 
his twentieth year without being required to make himself master 
of any employment by which he might gain his own living; and 
the neighbors shrewdly surmised that a prudent, sensible man, like 
old Peter Reinwald, and one fully sensible of the duties which 
should be fulfilled by a parent or guardian, would not have acted so 
cruel a part as bring up his nephew to manhood in such a manner 
of life, only to tura him off, sooner or later, without the means of 
subsistence or the capacity of obtaining them. Moreover, the 
young folks made love to each other at all times and seasons—be- 
fore the old gentleman’s face and behind his back; and it was 
known, or at least said, that Margaret had refused two or three excel- 
lent offers, with the full consent of her father. Besides, Max had just 
as much to do with the farm as its owner—that is, if he pleased ; 
hired workmen, bought horses, sold produce, and, in a word, ma- 
naged exactly as though it was altogether his own ; and if he chose 
to equip himself with a gun, and go off hunting two or three days, 
or to mount one of the best horses and ride away to a wolf or a bear 
chase and not come back for a week, he was always amply supplied 
with money, and nobody scolded him when he returned, unless it 
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was Margaret ; and so it was perfectly clear that Max was his own 
master, and would be his uncle’s heir. 

It has been said that he was a handsome young fellow—perhaps 
a little more amplitude of description would not be superfluous. His 
beauty was more that of youth, health, and good spirits, than 
strictly of feature or form; yet he was tall, slender, and straight— 
as active as a squirrel and almost as restless—with bright blue 
eyes, chesnut hair falling in curls on his shoulders, a budding mous- 
tache on his lip, ruddy cheeks, teeth white as if just from under the 
hands of a dentist, a ready and pleasant smile, and a dear love for 
frolic and mischief. Add to this, that he was brave, frank, gene- 
rous and truth-loving, and Margaret may well stand excused for al- 
lowing her sparkling eyes to rest upon him more than haif the 
time when he was present, and her thoughts all the time when he 
was not. 

Thus pleasantly galloped along the days of our hero, Max Rein- 
wald, when, one summer morning, the village in which he lived 
was thrown into a general ferment of wonder and curiosity, by the 
unwonted sight of a solemn and very grand-looking coach, with a 
coat of arms as big as a warming-pan on each of the pannels, which, 
drawn by four sleek and beautiful horses, and followed by some 
half dozen servants in livery, came statelily sailing along the main 
street, and drew up at the door of the excellent Peter Reinwald. 
A footman descended, in the most dignified manner, from his perch 
at the back, and opened one of the doors; and a short, fat, white- 
headed old gentleman came forth, in the full splendor of a rich vel- 
vet court suit, with diamond knee-buckles, cocked hat, silk stock- 
ings, a huge star on his breast, and a tail at the back of his head 
that dangled within a foot of the ground. He was the grandest 
and most ineffable-looking personage that had ever appeared in that 
region, and the multitudinous starers that planted themselves at every 
window and door within sight, were lost in conjectures touching his 
dignity. Some thought him a baron at least—others went higher, 
conceiving him to be no less a personage than the grand cham- 
berlain of the margrave’s household ; and one old woman, of more 
enlarged conceptions than the rest, hazarded, in a fearful whisper, 
the daring suggestion that it might be the margrave himself; but 
for what earthly purpose he had come to visit old Peter Reinwald— 
whether baron, margrave, or chamberlain—they could not conceive 
for their souls. 

The magnificent stranger waddled into the house, and was closet- 
ed for a time with Mynherr Reinwald ; then Max was summoned to 
the council, and as he happened, at the time, to be deep in the de- 
lights of a reconciliation with Margaret, after one of those indispens- 
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able encounters of wit or wilfulness, commonly called love quarrels, 
and did not care to be called away from her, even for the sake of 
an introduction to a fat man with a velvet suit and a star on his 
breast, the two young folks walked into the room together. 

Max was not a little astonished, on entering the best parlor, 
which was the scene of Peter Reinwald’s confabulation with the 
stranger, to see that respectable personage start forward, as fast as 
his short legs would let him, fly across the room with an agility wor- 
thy of a prize ox or a dropsical elephant, and plump down upon his 
knees before him; nor was his amazement at all diminished, when 
the mysterious movement was followed up by a devout kiss imprinted 
on one of his hands, which had been seized by two sets of very 
white, very fat, and very be-ringed fingers—to wit, those of the dig- 
nitary in the velvet coat and silk stockings. This duty accom- 
plished, the dignitary proceeded to get up again ; but finding the ef- 
fort too much for his strength and activity, was fain to accept the 
assistance of Max and Peter, the former of whom was sorely tried 
in attempting to emulate the considerate and profound gravity which 
reposed on the features of the latter. ‘Then Max was favored with 
a long speech, which he did not half understand, about the grand 
duke of Pfaffenheimer, and a step-mother whom he had never heard 
of before, and a younger son that was dead; but the long and short 
of it was, that he, Max Reinwald, was not the nephew of Peter or 
the cousin of Margaret, but the high and mighty Maximilian 
Frederick, crown prince of Pfaffenheimer. 

This was a rather startling announcement, not only to Marga- 
ret, but to Max himself. He had sometimes given reins to his ima- 
gination, and fancied the possibility of his achieving fame and 
rank, and even royalty, like Ney, and Murat, and Massena, and 
Napoleon himself, who was then at the very summit of his brilliant 
fortunes, having just been crowned emperor of France by the ec- 
clesiastical monarch of the whole Catholic world ; but this abrupt 
and easy realization of his idle dreamings came upon him with a 
suddenness of wonder that mightily confounded his perceptions. 
He hardly knew what to think of it—whether to be glad or sorry ; 
and it is but doing him justice to say, that almost the first idea that 
presented itself distinctly to his mind, was the very unpleasant one 
of parting for ever from his pretty cousin. But there are few na- 
tures—among men, that is—in which ambition cannot master love, 
when favored by circumstances of so much weight as those in which 
Max was placed ; and it is not to be denied that his first impulse, 
namely, to reject the honors of his birthright and cleave to Mar. 
garet, lasted scarcely long enough to be distinctly present to his 
mind, and was succeeded by one more prudent perhaps, if not. more 
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generous, and certainly more permanent. It is not every man that 
can wake up and find himself a crown-prince ; and Max, perceiv- 
ing the force of this argument, resolved to act like a filial gentle- 
man, and go with his fat friend to comfort the declining years of 
his venerable parent. 

The propriety of this arrangement was not so readily discovered 
by the fraulein Reinwald ; but her disconsolate ponderings, and the 
mode in which they were exhibited, as well as the means of solace 
resorted to by her quondam lover—if any such there were—must 
be left to the sympathetic imagination of the reader. Destiny calls 
us, as it did the crown prince of Pfaffenheimer, to the capital of 
that magnificent grand duchy, namely, the fortified city of Pfaf- 
fenburg, containing a population of ten thousand souls, (one twen- 
tieth of them relatives and another twentieth courtiers of the grand 
duke,) being just one half the number of inhabitants who rendered 
allegiance to the royal father of our hero, 

Maximilian Frederick, crown prince of Pfaffenheimer, was received 
by his illustrious parent, his admiring courtiers, and the loyal people 
of whom he was to be one day the ruler, with a pomp and fervor of 
welcome becoming the dignity of his house, and the length of time 
he had been a stranger to their affections. He was met at the 
boundary line between Pfaffenheimer and Graffenwald by a large 
body of his father’s subjects, who first bored him with a speech, 
delivered by a prosing hofrath who had volunteered his services 
for the occasion, and then, removing the horses from the carriage, 
drew it with sober gravity from the frontier to the very heart of 
the capital, namely, the palace of the grand duke, being a distance 
of just three miles and three quarters ; all which prince Maximilian 
Frederick thought excellent fun. He would have enjoyed it more 
than he did, if he had been only permitted to laugh as much as he 
liked; but his respectable companion, the fat old gentleman with the 
velvet suit and the silk stockings, whom he had learned to respect 
as the Baron Von Dummkopf (anglicé Pudding-head,) had given him 
several long discourses, while they were shut up in the coach to- 
gether, touching the duty of maintaining the appearance of dignity, 
the divine right of royalty to be solemn, and the extreme impro- 
priety of laughing in public like one of the common people. ‘Thus 
tutored, Max kept his features in decent subjection, neither yawn- 
ing above two or three times while the hofrath was telling him what 
a glorious person he was, and how dearly loved by the people of Pfaf- 
fenheimer—upon instinct, no doubt, as they had never seen or heard 
of him before—uor giving way to more than a moderate chuckle, while 
they were “ spelling” the horses; although, to confess the truth, he 
did long to be on the box, and touch up the two-legged wheelers, once 
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ina while, with the long whip that now idly adorned the hand of 
the coachman. 

In process of time they arrived at the capital; the streets were 
crowded with men, women, and children, all in their best Sunday 
clothes ; the bells were ringing, the little dogs barked, and the boys 
threw up their caps with a fervor of loyalty that was exceedingly 
gratifying ; and thus the carriage proceeded, until it drew up at the 
gate of the palace-court. Max jumped out the moment the footman 
opened the door, and was running to look for his father ; but a loud 
call from the astonished Baron Von Dummkopf arrested his steps ; 
and he was reminded, with all due solemnity, that it was highly in- 
decorous for a crown prince to be in a hurry, and that his illustrious 
highness must have the goodness to wait for the escort and the pro- 
cession. 

Max was rather annoyed, and began to think the Baron a solemn 
old fool ; but he kept his thoughts to himself, and tried hard to be 
patient and still while the arrangements were settled. First came 
a guard of honor, consisting of fifty tall grenadiers, being one half 
of the Grand Duke’s army, under command of a field-marshal ; 
then a band of excellent musicians—then fifty dragoons, being the 
other half of the military establishment of Pfaffenheimer, with two 
major-generals at their head—then seven other field-marshals, all 
tenth cousins of the Grand Duke—then a large party of grand 
huntsmen, grand cup-bearers, grand carvers, grand lords of the bed- 
chamber, grand sword-bearers, and I know not how many other 
grand personages; and at the tail of them all, a thin, weazened 
little old man, with a huge cauliflower wig and a gown of red silk 
lined with rich fur, whose white staff and gold key proclaimed him 
no less than the grand chamberlain of the household. All these 
illustrious gentlemen bowed very low to the Crown Prince as they 
solemnly marched before him ; the musicians struck up a flourish— 
two or three cannon were fired—and after about an hour, that seem- 
ed to Max like an age, the procession began to move in the most 
dignified manner across the court, to the great door of the palace. 
The distance was scarcely a hundred yards, and Max thought that 
it would have been quite as well to step over at once without all this 
ceremonious preparation ; but he had begun to find out that princes 
can’t always do as they like, and they all looked so grave and im- 
portant, that he felt somewhat alarmed, and began to imagine what 
a tremendous person his father must be to require all this pom- 
posity. 

In due season the court-yard was crossed—the great door was 
thrown open—the trumpets gave a loud flourish—and Max was pre- 
paring to step in, and run up a huge flight of stairs that appeared 
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before him, when the fat hand of the Baron Von Dummkopf was 
placed on his arm—with a profound apology for the liberty—and he 
was again compelled to stand still while the grand chamberlain, the 
grand cup-bearer, the grand lords of the bed-chamber, and all the 
other grand people who had attended him from the gate, preceded 
him into the hall, and arranged themselves in two lines from the foot 
to the top of the staircase. Then the Baron made him a low bow, 
and the Prince, taking this as a hint that it was time for him to be 
moving, began to ascend the steps very slowly, and almost frightened 
out of his wits at what he saw, and still more at what he expected 
to see in the great, powerful, and paternal Grand Duke of Pfaffen- 
heimer. 

At the top of the staircase was a Jong gallery, with a number of 
doors on each side ; one of these doors was open, and, standing be- 
fore it, was a tall, handsome, grave-looking gentleman, ten times 
more richly dressed than the Baron, who advanced with a majestic 
step; and Max, starting forward, was about to throw himself into 
his arms, when the majestic personage, to his utter astonishment, 
dropped on his knees, and seizing the hand of the youth, kissed it 
with every token of reverence ; and the Baron Von Dummkopf ex- 
claimed, “the grand valet of his serene highness the Grand Duke, 
will conduct your illustrious highness.” 

The grand valet rose from his knees, and bowing three times to 
the ground, marched backward before the Prince to the door from 
which he had come. Max followed, trembling with fearful antici- 
pations, and in a few moments found himself in an ante-chamber, 
between two rows of elderly and most respectable-looking gentle- 
men, whom he afterward found to be pages. They formed a lane to 
another door at the farther end of the long room, and this being 
opened by the grand valet, Max was ushered into the presence of a 
little old man, about five feet four inches high, with a brown wig, 
and otherwise habited in the full uniform of a cavalry general ; 
that is to say, a tight coat covered with lace and embroidery, yellow 
leather breeches, and a broadsword as long as the wearer; and he 
was plunged to the waistband in a pair of enormous jack-boots, with 
spurs half a yard long. This military equipment was oddly in con- 
trast with the shrivelled figure, and dull, unmeaning, innocent face 
of the wearer; but he was the Grand Duke of Pfaffenheimer, and 
Max was relieved at once from his apprehensions. 

The old gentleman received him very kindly ; told him he was a 
fine lad—asked him if he was not hungry—offered him a pinch of 
snuff—and then seizing him by the arm, led him away to another 
room, which he called his museum, to examine what he called his 
inimitable collection. The Grand Duke of Pfaffenheimer was a 
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virtuoso, and his hobby ran riot upon butterflies ; he had a particu- 
lar room, the walls of which were covered with white paper stuck 
full of black-headed pins, in parallel lines ; and the delight of this 
powerful German prince was to provide each of these pins with a 
specimen——whether of his own catching or that of another was to 
him matter of perfect indifference. Two sides of the room were al- 
ready covered with all manner of moths and butterflies, from the 
tiniest white miller that flutters around the candle on summer nights, 
up to the finest of the European tribes, the superb Emperor of Mo- 
rocco; and he existed in hope of completing the other two sides, 
before he should be called to surrender his power and rank to a suc- 
cessor. 

It was a great thing for the old man to get hold of an auditor so 
perfectly fresh as the Crown Prince, who had chased butterflies 
hundreds of times, but never with any such purpose as that of run- 
ning them through with a pin, and sticking them up on a wall. He 
prosed away with exceeding delight to the young man, about colors 
and forms, and wings and antenne—made him remark the almost 
imperceptible shades of difference that gave to one specimen a value 
equal to that of the richest jewels, and recounted all the particulars 
of each chase or purchase by which he had come into possession of 
these several treasures. Max was exceedingly entertained for an 
hour or two, but at last he grew tired, and wished all the butterflies 
in the Red Sea; and thus, for the first time in his life, did he obtain 
experimental knowledge of that worst of petty afflictions, the influ- 
ence of a confirmed and relentless bore. It may be supposed how 
delighted he was when the first bell rang, and the grand valet ap- 
peared, with half a score of attendant ministers, to show him the 
way to his own suite of apartments. 

At dinner Prince Maximilian Frederick was duly presented to, 
or rather received the presentations of, his nineteen first and twenty- 
eight second cousins, of both sexes—all very illustrious marshals, 
generals, counts, barons, baronesses and countesses, with Vons to 
their names; but he thought them excessively formal and tedious, 
and long before dinner was over, wished himself quietly eating a 
stewed hare, or a venison steak from a buck of his own shooting, 
with honest old Peter Reinwald praising his skill at one side of the 
table, and the bright eyes of his cousin Margaret sparkling like 
gems on the other. The viands were rich, and the wines costly and 
delicate ; but they afforded no compensation for the annoyance of 
wasting three hours at table, having long speeches made at him by 
every one of the company, and sitting up to be stared at. 

At last the dinner was over, and Max, finding himself growing as 
stupid and dull asthe rest, proposed to slip out for a ramble about 
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the town on a voyage of discovery ; that is, to find out whatever if 
might contain curious and worth looking at. His father had fallen 
asleep in his great chair at the head of the table—the marshals and 
barons were busy boring each other with long stories over their 
wine, and getting excessively fuddled—and the baronesses and 
countesses had withdrawn to another apartment, amusing them- 
selves, as they best might, until evening should come and bring with 
it the comforts of tea and cards. He would have been willing 
enough to join them if they had been young and pretty, but they 
were all elderly, fat, and formal; and there was not a pair of eyes 
in the whole company a hundredth part as well worth looking into 
for a kind glance as those of his cousin Margaret ; besides, he was 
horridly tired of sitting still, and, watching his opportunity when 
every body seemed to have forgotten his presence—which they did, 
at last, to his great comfort—he slipped away from the table, and 
hurried up to his own room in search of his hat, rejecting the prof- 
fered service of five of the elderly pages and his own grand valet, 
who with an obedient start had prepared to attend him thither, or 
get whatever he wanted. Having been only one day a prince, he 
had not yet learned the importance of never doing the least thing 
for himself. 

Max had been so long under process of boring, that the idea of | 
taking a long walk by himself—of being alone, and doing just what 
he pleased for an hour or two—was absolutely delightful; and he 
scampered down the great staircase, four steps at a time, with the 
rejoicing eagerness of a school-boy just let loose after a hard, tire- 
some morning. But he reckoned without his host—or rather with- 
out his illustrious dignity ; for in the court, just outside of the great 
door, he found no less than six grave gentlemen of the household 
and the Baron Von Dummkopf, all ready to follow his heels wher- 
ever he went. He wished them all in the Black Forest ; but, master- 
ing his vexation as well as he could, made a short polite speech, in 
which he gave them to understand that he could dispense with their 
services ; but this would have been a solecism unheard of in the 
annals of Pfaffenheimer. The six elderly pages were dumb with 
amazement, and the Baron actually grew pale at the thought of the 
Crown Prince going about the town unadorned with a tail, like a 
person of no manner of consequence. He began to utter a long 
and very impressive speech about dignity and decorum, and all 
that ; and the end of it was, that poor Max was fain to cut short 
the discourse by an apology for his mistake—at which the Baron 
was quite as much horrified as before—and consenting to make his 
stroll in grand state, with the Baron at his left hand and the six 
pages following two by two in solemn procession. He thought he 
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might just as well have staid in the palace, and already began to 
suspect that the life of a Crown Prince must be one of the dullest 
of all human inventions. 

After a slow and solemn parade through two or three of the prin- 
cipal streets—in which Max saw nothing remarkable, and was con- 
siderably annoyed by the way in which all the men pulled off their 
hats, and all the women stared at him, and by the necessity of bow- 
ing right and left at every step till his neck ached—he was glad to 
get back, and still more glad to be left alone for a little while in his 
own drawing-room ; having succeeded, after great difficulty, in per- 
suading his own valet, pages, and chamberlain, that he had no possi- 
ble occasion for their attendance. He was tired, and sleepy, and 
stupid, and very much discontented ; for he looked forward with 
dread and abhorrence to the presumption that every succeeding day 
was to be quite as formal and tiresome as the one through which he 
had just passed, and his fears told him that the presumption was ex- 
ceedingly well-grounded. He was beginning to hate the Baron, 
who, he suspected, was specially charged with the surveillance of 
his manners and morals ;_ his father he could not compare with the 
kind, sensible Peter Reinwald ; and when his thoughts wandered to 
Margaret, he wished from the bottom of his heart that his half- 
brother had not died, or that his step-mother had carried her secret 
to the grave, in which she had been deposited only a few weeks 
previous. 

His reverie, unpleasing as it was, received a more unpleasing in- 
terruption, when, soon after dusk, his principal valet knocked at his 
door with a message from the eternal Baron, who craved permis- 
sion to solicit the honor of an interview ; and on being desired to 
walk in, proceeded to demonstrate, in a speech of half an hour’s 
length, the propriety, and the expediency and duty, of his illustrious 
hearer’s presence in the grand drawing-room, where all the Vons of 
both sexes were now assembled. Max would have gone to a peniten- 
tiary to escape from the Baron’s eloquence ; and although he expect- 
‘ed to be bored most dreadfully through a long evening, he knew not 
how to escape ; he had so recently become a prince, that he thought 
himself bound to do whatever was required of him; and though his 
reverence for grand dukes and other such personages was almost 
annihilated, he lacked as yet the spirit to have his own way, and 
indeed almost the faculty of desiring, much more of determining 
for himself. 

His expectations were by no means fallacious, as touching the 
boring. The fashionable entertainments at the drawing-rooms of 
the Grand Duke of Pfaffenheimer were cards, chess, and conversa- 
tion ; for the first two of which he had neither taste nor skill, and 
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half an hour’s experiment satisfied him as to the quality of the lat- 
ter. He tried his illustrious father, and was bored about butterflies ; 
the field-marshals prosed about sieges and battles of which he had 
never heard, and the courtiers talked about eating and operas; and 
as for the ladies, they were all old, formal, and ugly ; and persisted 
in paying him compliments that first made him ashamed of himself 
and then threw him into a passion. If there had been one pretty 
girl in the room he would have been content, but it was too much 
to be worried for three or four hours by a set of flattering old tab- 
bies, who all took snuff, and told him he was the handsomest prince 
in the world; and poor Max was driven at last, in perfect despair, 
to a succession of tiresome hits at backgammon with his particular 
friend the Baron, who followed close at his heels wherever he went. 
There were, to be sure, a party of young men present—sons of the 
field-marshals and other court dignitaries of Pfaffenberg; and they 
seemed to be rather merry together at one end of the room, being 
allowed the entrée by some nominal title of “ officers in attendance,” 
“ pages of honor,” or something of that nature; but no sooner had 
Max, watching his opportunity when all the grandees were absorb- 
ed in their play, contrived to approach the only set in the room 
among whom there seemed to be any thing like real enjoyment, 

: ‘ f than they all stood as grave and as still as so many owls, as in duty 

| ae bound, before the Crown Prince of Pfaffenheimer. So, as I said S 
ie before, Max played backgammon with the Baron Von Dummkopf 

all the rest of the evening. 


To be concluded in our next. 


PLATONIC. 


StraNnce power the lovely forms of Nature have 
‘ | To wake the Imaginative Power in Man: 

vi ’ —Then lovelier scenes than ever Sight beheld, 
Rise up before the mind, and half we dream, 
~-And half we feel assured ’tis not a dream— 
That we ourselves in other times have walked 
In that fair world, have breathed its vernal air, 
And drunk the spirit of its deep repose. 

Beg Nor were we there alone ; but as we pressed 
ae With lightsome steps the soft, elastic turf 
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Of the green lawns, strayed through those pleasant groves, 
And by the margin of that sparkling brook, 

Or sat reposing in those loveliest bowers, 

*Midst flowers of fragrance such as Earth ne’er yields— 
Listening at whiles to sweetest harmonies 

Of heavenly music floating through the air,-— 

One was there with us ;—beside us beat a pure 

And gentle heart——a hand was link’d in ours, 

And eyes beam’d on us full of tenderness, 

And sweeter than those sweetest harmonies 

Were the low whispered tones that breathed our name. 
We were not there alone—but loving and beloved. 


C. 8. H. 


SKETCHES OF PARIS.—No. 5. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


SHAKSPEARE is by the Germans called the many-sided. 'The 
same term might very suitably be applied to the French. And of 
all their many sides, that is the broadest for bearing on which 
their large system of amusements has been created. And in this 
system one of the most active and universal agents is Music. At 
the present time its vehicles are the instruments and voices at the 
Italian Opera, at the Academie Royale de Musique, at the 
Opera Comique, at private soirées, and the instruments at Jullien’s 
and Muzard’s concert-rooms. These are the great vehicles of the 
musical genius of the time ;—the press, through which are revealed 
the thoughts of Rossini, of Myerbeer, of Bellini though gone, of 
Auber, Donizetti, Halevy, Herold, Adam, and a score of others. 
At the Italian Opera we have this winter heard the Otello, the 
Cenerentola, [1 Barbiero de Seviglia, and La Gazza Ladra of Ros- 
sini ;--the Puritani, Pirata, Somnambula, and the Norma of Bellini ;— 
the Matrimonio Segreto of Cimarosa ; the Anna Bolena of Doni- 
zetti ;—the Prova of Grecco, and the Malek Adel of Costa, a debu- 
tant. At the Academie Royale we have had the Guillaum Tell, 
Compte d’Ory, Tentation, and the Moise of Rossini ;—the Robert le 
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Diable and Huguenots of Myerbeer; the Philtre, Muette de Por- 
tici, Dieu et Bayadere, and the Serment of Auber ;--the Sylphide 
and Fille du Danube of Adam ;—the Don Juan of Mozart, and the 
Juine of Halevy. At the Opera Comique have been performed the 
Acteon, Cheval de Bronze, and the Ambassadrice of Auber ;—the 
Postillon de Longumene and Chalet of Adam ;—the Mauvais (Zil 
of Mademoiselle Puget ;—the Eclair of Halevy ;—the Pres-aux- 
Clerks of Herold ;—the Dame Blanche and Juan de Paris of Boil- 
dieu ;—and the Luther de Vienne of Monpou. At some fifty pri- 
vate concerts, and at those of Jullien and Muzard given on every 
evening, have been heard fragments of all the great masters, nume- 
rous overtures, and now and then a new waltz or quedrille fresh 
from the musical mint of Jullien or of Muzard. At these two last- 
named unexpensive resorts, the pieces performed in the great and 
costly opera houses, are in parcels reproduced and popularized. 

I have now, as it were, mapped briefly out what has been this 
winter done, in the way of musical exhibition, at Paris. How has 
this been done? What is the character of the vehicles? At the 
Italian Opera are the voices of Rubini, and Lablache, and Tam- 
burini, and Ivanhoff; and among the females, of Grisi, and Alber- 
tazzi, and Taccani. The chorus generally number forty, and the 
orchestra are composed of fifty or sixty instruments, subordinate to 
the voices. 

Suppose that this evening we visit the Italians. The interior of 
their house hardly corresponds with the magnitude of the exterior. 
It is, however, well constructed, and well conducted too, for its pe- 
culiar purposes. You observe how silently open and shut the nu- 
merous doors. Your ear never hears the fall of a single footstep. 
The floors are richly and thickly carpeted. The woman who looks 
at your coupon, informs you, almost in a whisper, as she noiselessly 
unlocks a door, that your seat is on the fifth banc. Entering, you 
take possession of your No. 96,-in the Stalles d’Orchestre. The 
ornaments of the interior are simple and appropriate. Here and 
there are harps and lutes pictured, and upon the ceiling you read 
the names of many renowned composers. All things remind you 
of a temple to Euterpe. You are where ears gather, emphatically 
to hear. And then the company,—how very superb! Ladies in 
plumed opera-hats, and bucks devouring them through immense 
lorgnettes. This is, indeed, the essentially fashionable opera house. 
If one would see Paris commercial, let him go to the Bourse; or 
Paris political, to the Chamber of Deputies; or Paris legal, to the 
Palace of Justice ; but Paris fashionable may chiefly be seen, within 
these walls, three times each week. At your right hand is one of 
its elegant habitués. He is a model in his way. Mark that profu- 
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sion of curls. How deeply dark are his moustaches and whiskers! 
His neck is in a white cravat. His coat-collar spreads away over 
his shoulders. ‘Tightly laced is his velvet vest. And then his pan- 
taloons!—so closely do they embrace his nether extremities, that 
they but seem a superadded cuticle. And about his boots are they 
clasped in that ingenious, compact, and truly French style, which 
precludes all possibility of taking off the one without the other. 
From his bosom projects a delicate ruffle, in breadth one inch. His 
wrists are with ruffles likewise ornamented. He places his thin 
opera-hat beneath his arm. And now for the first time snapping 
asunder the thread that holds together those unworn kids of marble 
whiteness, he draws them on, and raises his large double ivory- 
mounted opera-glass, to survey the scene which the uplifted curtain 
has just revealed. This gentleman dines at the Cercle des Etran- 
gers, and lives upon the music of the Italian Opera. His map of 
Paris is merely the little strip between his Club-house and the Rue 
Favart. Here is the melodious sphere of his future, his present, his 
past. His thoughts, and emotions, and enjoyments are here con- 
centred. He accompanies the opera, when in May it departs for 
London, and returns with it to its winter campaign in Paris. He 
has little admiration for else than the tones of Grisi, and Rubini, 
and Tamburini, and Lablache. At this time he seems rather to 
affect the Lablache. Having last week heard that his favorite had 
disappeared in an apoplectic fit, he ordered servants to pack up for 
Italy. Without Lablache, the Italian Opera would to him be 
nothing ; and without the Italian Opera, Paris would be still less, 
The curtain has arisen. The Puritani of Bellini, a chef-de-ceuvre 
of the departed maestro, is the work of art now to be represented. 
It enlists the talents of the whole company. One of the finest mu- 
sical compositions of the age, embodied by its finest voices. Of 
Bellini’s nine works, only four are much performed. The other five 
are unimpressive. Of these the Puritani is his last, and by many 
is deemed his best. Like all his pieces, it is peculiar ;—unlike Ros. 


‘sini’s, or Donizetti’s; unlike the music of the great German and 


the French masters. It is to him as peculiar, as is his poetry to an 
original poet, or his paintings to an original artist. It is filled, 
however, with melodies that one could call none other than Italian : 
strains of passionate and tender melancholy which we are irresisti- 
bly led, and which we love, to associate with the land of Bellini’s 
birth. Sadness, not severe, but gentle and romantic, was a promi- 
nent feature in Bellini’s character, so far as that character may be 
judged by revelations of it in his operas ;—and where does that 
feature more frequently and more impressively appear than in the 
Puritani, to which we are now listening? It is here that-I first 
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listen to the voice ot Grisi. I place her below Malibran. Her 


voice wants the wide, the marvellous range which characterized that 
of the latter. Moreover, she lacks her grand dramatic powers. 
Had Malibran never been gifted with her miracle of a voice, she 


might have been renowned as an actress merely. A single glance 


of her eye, a single combination of her features, conveyed whole 
sentences of thought. Grisi has a beautiful Italian face, a deep 
black eye, which languishes better than any I have seen out of Ve- 
nice, a strong arm, and a body distantly approaching to the em-bon- 
point. She manages her eye well at times, and likewise her ges- 
ticulation. She makes love admirably, and likewise does she make 
a most melodious and heart-melting scold. But she lacks in clear, 
spiritual, dramatic power. There is, moreover, this in Grisi’s man- 
ner :—when she is giving the thought of Bellini, complicated and 
beyond all parallel, difficult as it often is, in the notes of Puritani, 
her countenance goes through a most unpleasant, nay, a most pain- 
ful variety of expressions. These are evidences of her effort to give 
truly and effectively that thought. With Malibran it was not so. 
The effort exacted by her vocal organs never interfered with her 
features. ‘Those features were always left at liberty to aid in giv- 
ing the sentiment which her tones might be expressing. As in the 
complicated dance of Taglioni, all is delightful ease ; even so was it 
in the wonderful song of Malibran. It is no disparagement of 
Grisi to place her just below such a miracle as Malibran. ‘That 
she may in so many respects be compared with her, is evidence that 
she belongs to the extraordinary ; and now that the former has passed 
away, she may with propriety claim to possess the most remarkable 
female voice in the world. 

It would be difficult to express the delight with which this even- 
ing, in executing a certain song, she filled the thronged house. An 
instant before she commenced, there was a general hiss. A hiss is 
among the highest compliments that to a singer can here be payed. 
It was a hiss of silence into all tongues, and of preparation into all 
ears. The silence that ensued was as of the dead. The song was 
commenced. What full, flowing richness, what floods of melody ! 
What lightning-like transitions from deep bass up to the most dis- 
tant, shrill, and vanishing note! What tremendous shakes, like the 
swiftest and longest ever wrought by Nicholson upon the flute ! 
And then with what wondrous accuracy, in one unbroken effort, she 
dashed through the entire diapason of her voice, from the highest 
note down, down, through flats and sharps, to the very lowest. 
“ Brava, brava, bravissima,” murmured a thousand lips. White kids 
smote together. Gentlemen stood up, and waved snowy handker- 
chiefs. Ladies applauded with loud enthusiasm. Wreaths and 
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bouquets strewed the stage. Cries of “bis, bis” were reiterated on 
every side, and the song was re-sung. ‘This is enthusiasm at the 
Italian Opera. While the air was in process of execution, the still- 
ness was complete. Not one single note, however delicate, failed 
in its end of descending through the ear far into the hearer’s heart. 
Not until that air was closed, did bars and bolts seem to fly asunder, 
and enthusiasm to burst forth. They do these things well in France. 
It is hardly so, however, when an orator harangues the Chamber of 
Deputies. What with talking, and walking, and shuffling of pa- 
pers, and murmurs from the extreme right and approbation from the 
extreme left, and begging to silence by the President’s bell, the poor 
orator’s discourse of speech seems half in vain. When pleasure is 
the object, the French have most admirable systems, which most 
admirably do they apply. When, however, business, and mere 
comfort and benefit are the ends of their systems for accomplishing 
them, the same remark cannot with truth be made. 

The voice of Rubini is as wonderful as that of Grisi. It is believed 
to have realized the beau ideal of tenors. It came from Bergamo, 
much renowned as la citta degli tenori. Out of his voice, Rubini is 
little or nothing.’ He has a blue eye, a large round face, enormous 
whiskers, and an awkward gait. As a dramatic performer, you 
pronounce him, after some observation, a mere stick. But in his 
vocal organs, he is one of the great prodigies of the time. And of 
them is he completest master. The ease and facility with which he 
brings them all into appropriate action, are indeed marvellous. 
This evening, on several occasions, he seemed to treat his voice as 
something apart from himself, some wondrous instrument, with 
whose strings or stops he was perfectly familiar and which he de 
lighted to use, like some plaything, as does Paganini his violin. 
He is conscious that it has powers vast and unfailing, and therefore 
does he dash ahead with a freedom and fearlessness that I have 
never heard, except perhaps in Malibran. There is nothing in its 
way more gratifying to a novice than the supreme self-possession 


‘with which Rubini advances to the front of the stage, and surveys 


the most profoundly fastidious musical critics of all Europe, ere he 
commences one of his magnificent arias. He probably knows that, 
as before there could be a Longinus, there must be a Homer ; so be- 
fore there could be such critics as themselves, there must be such a 
Rubini as himself. It is from him, and such as him, that they derive 
their principles of criticism. 

Rubini has a wide barytone and a still wider falsetto, and the 
power with which his voice plays in these two spheres is quite in- 
comprehensible. Moreover, the beauty with which it glides from 
one up into the other is beyond all description. And then he pours 
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forth his treasures, not only boldly and beautifully, but abun- 
dantly. Sometimes his voice is like a bugle, sometimes like a cla- 
rionette, now like a trombone, and again like a harp. It has like- 
wise tones which no human instrument, nor no human voice ever 
possessed. What are those tones? Altogether indescribable ; and I 
doubt not as much a mystery to Rubini himself as to his astounded 
auditors. The most extraordinary exhibition of these peculiar 
tones was last week made in a new opera by Costa. Until his ap- 
pearance in this opera, Rubini was supposed to have developed and 
revealed all his vocal powers. Every thing which his voice could 
do, it was believed to have done. Each night witnessed only a fine 
reproduction of former tones. Now, in this new opera, there is a 
song whose execution by Rubini has disclosed capacities in his 
voice of which he himself was totally unaware. That song, more- 
over, has saved the poor opera from damnation. I shall not soon 
forget the almost frantic burst of applause with which it was, for 
the first time, received. The house did not, as usual, wait until the 
artist had entirely concluded. It was hurried out of its wonted de- 
corum by surprise. The passion expressed is revenge. And while 
there was hardly a spark of that passion in Rubini’s face, or atti- 
tude, or gesticulation, his voice seemed actually to glare and flame 
with it. The tones were of the wildest, fiercest, most hyena-like 
savageness. And the impression they produced, not revealed in 
mere hand.-clapping, and wreath-flinging, came forth in a burst and 
shout of amazement. An Italian, at my side, declared that such 
notes were never heard before in Europe. That song, as I said, 
saved the opera. Hundreds now wait with indifferent patience to 
hear it, and having so heard, instantly quit the house. I cannot 
call it pleasing—only marvellous. Being marvellous, it takes with 
a Parisian audience. Rubini’s voice is not only peculiar in the 
mere strangeness of its tones, but likewise in their tenderness. [ 
know not where to look for an image that may express, though 
faintly, the surpassing beauty, and delicacy, and pathos of some of 
his cadenzas. They oftentimes half vanish, and die away into those 
imaginary melodies only heard by lovers and poets, themselves half- 
dreaming in midnight solitudes. Just as some of these beautiful 
efforts close, a long-drawn breath may be heard escaping from many 
a spell-relieved listener. 

But here is Lablache. The Italian company—the finest in the 
world—has no place unfilled. It has every vocal as well as instru- 
mental tone which it desires. What is the place held therein by 
Lablache? He is the bass-singer. And in his sphere, he is as un- 
rivalled as Rubini or Grisi in theirs. In the first place Lablache 
has the loudest voice for song in Europe. Place him between an 
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orchestra of fifty instruments, and a chorus of fifty veices, all in 
their strongest action, and the tones of his larynx will be audible 
above them all. In the second place, his voice has great richness, 
great expressiveness, great compass. Lablache is a mighty man in 
that enormous chest and stomach of his. His lungs must be of 
broadest and most tough material. ‘The ease with which he rolls 
forth his strong, organ tones, is perfectly refreshing. You hear a 
grand effect, and you see an adequate cause. Lablache is, more- 
over, a very good actor. In what is called the opera buffa, he is 
universally esteemed a beau-ideal. In all his voice and all his man- 
ner preside a masculine vigor, and a robustness, which make him a 
general favorite. He is one of the very few whom these critics 
deign to applaud on his first entrance, each evening, to perform his 
part. Lablache, like Rubini, seldom or never returns applause with 
body-bending. 

Tamburini is the counter-tenor of the company. His voice 
rings like a silver-trumpet. It has not the wide compass of Ru- 
bini’s or Lablache’s, but in its sphere is admirable. It makes no 
astounding efforts. It goes on alone, or in company with the others, 
clearly, vigorously, elastically. Were his vocal organs anatomically 
examined, I doubt not they would surprise by their hale, healthy, 
muscular springiness. And Tamburini has feeling too, feeling mo- 
mently revealed through those organs. In pathetic and tender ex- 
pression, I have sometimes thought him equal to Rubini. 

Ivanhoff—small as he is and serf as he was—brought up with 
him to Paris in 1830, from the distant Russian province of Cherni- 
goff, one of the most magnificent sopranos I have ever heard out of 
the Sistine Chapel. He secures a fair quantity of applause, and in 
quartetts and quintetts, his shrill notes are remarkably effective. 

Of Albertazzi, and Taccani I now say nothing, nor of the ad- 
mirable male and female chorus, nor moreover of the orchestra. 
How harmoniously their tones chimed in, each with the other, to 
reveal the poetry of Bellini, as embodied in his Puritani, I cannot 


‘ well express in words. ‘They seemed to be all drilled in complete 


perfection. Each voice and instrument had its sphere, and in that 
sphere was unexceptionable. I heard not a single false note from 
the beginning to the end of the performance. If every department 
of French action could but enlist the care, and labor, and skill 
bestowed upon these tones which perish soon as created, this society 
would swiftly move on to its ultimate destinies. I can recall no 
like example of so numerous and powerful agents brouglit into so 
efficient an execution of a single end. And well might Bellini re- 
Joice, not only in such vehicles of his thought, but likewise in such 
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refined and appreciating ears. He has not conceived in vain. His 
best inspirations are best expressed before the best judges. He is 
not unlike a fine poet, impressing an assembly alive to poetry 
through a noble language. 

The music of Paris is the music of Europe and of the time. It 
is not uninteresting to know, though imperfectly, what that music 
is, how it is here performed, and here received. I see therein some 
illustration of the taste and character of the age. 


J. 


MY FIRST LOVE. 
BY F. A, DURIVAGE. 


We met—upon the silver sand 
Beneath a starry sky, 

When silence fell on sea and land, 
And none of earth was nigh. 


If in the blue horizon shone 
A white and spectral sail, 
Soon, phantom-like, it hurried on, 
And vanished with the gale. 


Her lily hand was linked in mine, 
Her eyes were fixed on me— 

She stood benignant and divine, 
A Naiad of the sea. 


I dared around her marble brow 
A wreath of flowers to bind, 

Where diamonds burn and sparkle now 
With orient pearls entwined. 


We met beside the moonlight wave 
Tn innocence and truth, 

And each unto the other gave 
The hopes, the vows of youth. 
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And if, with Passion’s fondness warm, 
And Love’s young daring wild, 

I threw my arms around her form— 
What was I but a child? 


The ripple warbled on the shore, 
The sky was bright above— 
As if to shed a halo o’er 
The plighting of our love. 


That love which was to last an age, 
Endured but half a year— 

Its record fills a faded page 
Once read with many a tear. 


With many a tear in sorrow shed 
The yellow leaf was wet— 

Which told how all my hope had fled, 
How I could ne’er forget. 


Sadly I watched the lessening sail 
That lingered on the Bay, 

Till in the twilight dim and pale, 
It faded quite away. 


And Ellen sought another shore, 
And found another heart, 

To throb as mine had done before 
"Ere we were doom’d to part. 


Some jilted lovers take to drink, 
And some to something worse; 

But I seek bliss in shedding ink, 
And fame in writing verse. 


. * * “Qh she is fair! 

As fair as Heaven to look upon! as fair 

As ever vision of the Virgin blest 

That weary pilgrim, resting by the fount, 
Beneath the palm, and dreaming to the tune 
Of flowing waters, duped his soul withal. 

It was permitted in my pilgrimage, 

To rest beside the fount Genes the tree, 
Beholding there no vision, but a maid 

Whose form was light and graceful as the palm, 
Whose heart was pure and jocund as the fount, 
And spread a freshness and a verdure round.” 


Philip Van Artevetde. 
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DESTINIES OF POETRY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DE LAMARTINE. 


» 


Wurtr man himself shall live, can the most beautiful of his en- 
dowments perish? What, in reality, is poetry? Like all within us 
that is divine, it can be defined neither by one word nor by a thou- 
sand. It is the incarnation of all that is most deeply seated in the 
heart, and most divine in the thought of man, of that which visible 
nature has most magnificent in its images and most melodious in 
its sounds. It is at once sentiment and sensation, mind and mat- 
ter, and thus constitutes a complete language—the language above 
all others, that addresses itself to the whole nature of man, pos- 
sessing ideas for his intellect, feeling for his soul, images for his 
imagination, and music for his ear! Hence it is that this lan- 
guage, when well spoken, overpowers him like the thunderbolt, and 
overwhelms him with internal conviction and intuitive evidence, 
or enchants him like a spell, and lulls him motionless and fascinated 
like an infant in its cradle, hushed by the soothing carois of its mo- 
ther’s voice. See, then, why men can neither endure nor produce 
much poetry, because that, appealing to his whole being, both to 
his mind and his senses, and exciting at the same time these two- 
fold attributes—thought by thought, and senses by sensations—it 
soon overpowers him, like every too great enjoyment, with a vo- 
luptuous fatigue, and makes him express, in a few verses, and in a 
few moments of time, all the internal life and force of feeling in 
his double organization. Prose addresses itself only to the under- 
standing, verse speaks to the understanding and the power of sen- 
sation at the same time. This language, though altogether won- 
derful and instinctive, or rather, indeed, because it is wonderful and 
instinctive, this language will never die! It is not, as has often 
been repeated in spite of the successive denials of ali ages, it is not 
only the language of the infancy of all nations, the first prattling 
of human intellect—it is the language of all the ages of mankind ; 
artless and simple when nations are in the cradle, narrative and 
full of wonders, like the nurse by the child’s pillow ; pastoral and 
full of love among young and pastoral races, warlike and epic 
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among tribes of warriors and conquerors ; mystical, lyrical, pro- 
phetic or sententious in the Theocracies of Egypt or Judea; grave, 
philosophical and corruptive, in the advanced civilization of Rome, 
of Florence, or of Louis XIV.; wild and tumultuous in periods of 
convulsions and ruins, as in 93; novel, melancholy, variable, timid 
and bold at once, in days of the revival and reconstruction of so- 
ciety, as at present. Later still, in the old age of nations, it is 
sad, gloomy, full of lamentation, and disheartened like them, breath- 
ing at the same time through its stanzas mournful forebodings, 
fantastic dreams of the last great changes of the world, and strong 
and divine hopes of a resurrection of mankind under another 
form. Such is Poetry. It is man himself; it is the instinct of all 
his ages, and the internal echo of all human impressions ; it is the 
voice of thinking and feeling humanity, taken up and modulated by 
certain men,—men above the common mould, possessing the mens 
divinior, which soars above the tumultuous and confused noise of 
generations, and remains after they are passed away, and which 
reveals to posterity their sorrows or their joys, their deeds or their 
thoughts. This voice will never be destroyed in the world, for it is 
not the invention of man. God himself has given it, and it is the 
first cry that ascends to him from his human children! It will 
also be the last which the Creator will hear arise from his work 
when he shali dash it in pieces—sprung from him, to him it will 

But we are not at this period. The world is young, for thought 
can yet discover an immeasurable space between the actual con- 
dition of man and that to which it is possible for him to attain. 
Hence Poetry must have new and high destinies to fulfil. 

It will no longer be lyrical in the sense in which we now under- 
stand the word; it has no longer enough of youth, of freshness, of 
involuntary bursting forth of feeling to sing as at the first awaken- 
ing of human thought. It will no longer be Epic: man has lived 
too long, and reflected too much, to be amused and interested by the 
‘long works of the Epopeia ; and experience has destroyed his be- 
lief in the wonders by which Epic poetry enchanted his credulity. 
It will no longer be dramatic, because the scenes of real life in our 
age of liberty and political action will have a more urgent, a more 
real, and a deeper interest than those of the theatre ; because the 
higher classes of society no longer go to the theatre to be moved, 
but to judge ; because society has become critical instead of being 
open-hearted. In its pleasures it no longer exercises a confiding 
faith. The Drama will become the amusement of the populace. 
From them and for them it had its beginniug, and to them it must 
return. None but the populace now carry their hearts to the thea- 
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tre. The popular drama then, made to suit the illiterate, will not 
long have a character sufficiently noble, elegant, and refined to be 
attractive to those of cultivated minds; this class will therefore 
abandon it ; and when it shall have raised the taste of the pit to the 
height of its chosen style, this auditory will quit it, and it must de- 
scend lower still, in order that it may be felt. Men of genius are 
even now attempting to avert this destiny of the drama. Would 
that they might succeed! they will at least leave glorious monu- 
ments of their strife. It is a question of Aristocracy and Demo- 
cracy ;—the drama is the faithful image of civilization. 

Poetry will be reason in verse for a long time yet to come. It 
will be philosophical, religious, political or social, like the eras of 
mankind which it may accompany. It will, above all, be deep, per- 
sonal, meditative, and grave; no longer a sport of the fancy, the 
melodious caprice of light and superficial thought, but the deep, 
real, and earnest resonance of the highest conceptions of the intel- 
lect, of the most mysterious impressions of the soul. It will be 
man himself and not his image, man in truth and in his whole 
nature. Signs that are the forerunners of this transformation of 
poetry have been visible for more than a century,—in our days 
they are increasing. Poetry is stripped more and more of its ar- 
tificial form; it has scarcely any thing left of form but itself, 
and in proportion as all else in the world becomes spiritualized, 
so does this. 

It no longer wants a puppet, it no longer invents machinery ; for 
the first thing now done by the reader’s mind is to strip the pup- 
pet, to pull the machinery to pieces, and to seek poesy itself in a 
poetical work, and to seek also the mind of the author in his pro- 
ductions. But will poetry be lifeless through being more true, more 
earnest, more real than it ever was before? Certainly not ; it will 
have more life, more intensity, more power than heretofore ! and | 
appeal to the rising generation, now entering upon all that consti- 
tutes poetry itself—love, religion, liberty—and I ask of them if 
there has ever been, in literary eras, a time so remarkable for ta- 
lents, whether already developed or promising yet to unfold them- 
selves? I know it better than any one, for I have often been the 
unknown confidant of a thousand mysterious voices, singing in the 
world or in solitude ; and without, as yet, an echo to their renown. 
No, there were never more poets nor more poetry than exist in 
France and in Europe while I write these words, at this very in- 
stant, while some superficial or prejudiced minds are crying out 
that poetry has accomplished its destiny, and prophesying the de- 
cay of mankind. I see no sign of failure in the human mind, no 
symptom either of weakness or old age; I see old institutions 
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crumbling, but young generations, whom the breath of life excites and 
propels in every sense, and who will rebuild, in yet unknown forms, 
this endless work, the continual making and re-making of which 
’ God has given to man as his proper destiny. In this work poetry 
has its place, though Plato would fain have expelled it. It is she 
who soars above society and judges it, and who, showing to man 
the meanness of his work, unceasingly urges him forward, pointing 
out to him Utopias, imaginary republics, and cities of God, and 
breathing into his heart courage to strive for, and hope to attain 
them. 

Besides this philosophical, rational, political, and social destiny 
of future poetry, it has yet a new destiny to accomplish ; it must 
follow the bias of institutions and the press, it must mould it- 
self to the people, and become popular, like religion, reason, and 
philosophy. The press begins to foresee this work, an immense 
and powerful task which, communicating incessantly to all the 
thoughts of all, will lower the mountains, raise up the vallies, level 
the inequalities of intellects, and in a short time leave upon the 
earth no other power than that of universal reason, which will have 
increased its power by the power of all. Sublime and incalculable 
union of all the thoughts, the results of which cannot be estimated 
but by him who has given to man the power to conceive and re- 
alize it! The poetry of our days has already tried this form, and 
talents of a high order have degraded themselves in order to win 
popular favor; poetry has become song, that it may fly on the 
wings of chorus to the fields and cottages. It has conveyed to 
them some noble memorials, some generous inspirations, some sen- 
timents of social morality ; but it is still to be lamented that it has 
sometimes given popularity to passion, hatred, or envy. Itis to give 
popularity to truth, to love, to reason, to exalted sentiments of 
religion and enthusiasm, that popular Geniuses ought, for the 
future, to consecrate their powers. This poetry must be cre- 
ated, the time demands it and the people thirst for it. The peo- 
‘ple are at least more poetical than we are, for they are more true 
to nature ; but they have need of an interpreter between nature and 
themselves ; it is for us to fill that office, and to explain to them, 
by sentiments translated into their own language, the gocdness, the 
nobleness, the generosity, the patriotism, and the enthusiastic piety 
that God has implanted in their hearts. All the primitive stages 
of the human race have had their spirituality actually sung. Shall 
advanced civilization be the only period which shall put to silence 
this internal and consoling voice of mankind? No; in the eternal 
order of things nothing dies, all is changed. Poetry is the ial 
dian spirit to “the human race in all its ages. 
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SUMMER RAIN. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


Tue Sun is at his mid-day height, the forest leaves are still,— 

There is no rustling in the grass—“ no breeze upon the hill ;” 

The brook that in the Spring-light flashed and foamed with giant force, 
Is dwindled to a stream that drips and trickles from its source. 


The reaper leaves his weary task, and seeks the spreading tree— 
The cows are in the shady ponds in water to the knee, 

Too listless in that sultry hour to move and drive away 

The never-wearied Summer-flies that buzzing round them play. 


There is no freshness in the scene—the grass is hot and dry, 

And slippery to the dusty foot that slowly loiters by ; 

The leaves, that have no breeze to kiss, have lost the verdant glow 
That Spring’s soft breath, and April’s showers, and milder suns bestow. 


The energies of Nature seem exhausted by the might 

Of noon’s intense and breathless heat, and long to greet the night ; 
The distant ocean, mirror-like, hath hushed his waves to rest, 
And motionless the white-winged ships are sleeping on his breast. 


And slowly o’er the dusty road, that winds beneath the steep, 

The foaming horses drag the mail whose wearied inmates sleep, 
And, toiling through the dust behind, the hot, quick-breathing hound, 
With tongue protruded, seeks the ditch, but hath no water found. 


The locust on the blasted tree monotonously loud, 

His long, shrill, chirping song awakes, and deprecates a cloud ; 

And from the muddy pools around, where slimy weeds are green, 
The Bull-frog sends his twanging notes, but “ few and far between.” 


And here and there from shady nook, of fly-pursuing bird, 

Or Sparrow summoning his mate, the twittering voice is heard ; 
All else is hushed in silence deep, as though there were not found 
Sufficient energy on earth for motion or for sound. 


But lo! above the distant hills the white-topped clouds arise, 
Like snowy mountains poised in air and spread along the skies ; 
And faint, low mutterings fill the air, and darkness veils the sun, 
And broad and heavy thunder-drops come faltering one by one. 
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And, as more near the thunder roars, and clear the lightnings flash, 
The copious torrents deluge earth with one incessant dash ; 

And, briefly filled, the mountain streams rush down the deep ravine, 
And verdure comes again to bless the brown and dusty scene. 

And as the storm-clouds pass away, a cool and joyous breeze 

Plays lightly o’er the gladdened fields and “ rustles through the trees ;” 
And Nature wakes as from a swoon, and, rising in her pride, 

Shakes off the lethargy, and shouts with joy’s returning tide. 


And Earth in smiles looks up to Gop, and with a thousand notes 
The grateful anthem of her praise through Heaven’s extension floats. 
A thousand voices swell the song of gratitude and love, 

To bless the liberal hand that showered His blessings from above. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


A SKETCH OF OLD CONNECTICUT. 


A pRoFouND reverence for what is ancient, in contradiction from 
what is modern, has led me to qualify the foregoing caption with an 
emphatic designation. For, to be candid, I must confess, that while 
I study to love and applaud all good things, of whatever date, and 
above all, am not prepared to adopt the language of a pertinacious 
defender of the old regime, who, gravatim et seriatim, made the fol- 
lowing peroration to his discourse :—*I tell you, I tell you my bre- 
thren, that an old error is better than a new truth :”—I repeat, with- 
out claiming so strong a faith or so fervid a zeal as this famous de. 

-claration seems to imply, I do profess to entertain an affectionate 
partiality for the genuine antique in all its respectable forms ; and 
ever have been, and I trust ever shall be, a decided, though not su 
perstitious laudator temporis acti. 


There is a consecrating power in time, 
And what is grey with years, to them is godlike. 


If Connecticut were not old, the writer of this article is some- 
what sure that it never would have been perambulated by his foot- 
steps or scribbled about with his pen. He travels con amore for the 
most part only where a venerable antiquity has inscribed her dusty 
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alphabet ; where the fast-fading footsteps of man, as he was, can be 
fairly traced by the curious observer, and easily compared with the 
freshly-imprinted tracks of man as he is. 

The European, perchance, may smile when the Anglo-American 
speaks of the ancient times of this or that division or scene of his 
country. He may imagine it puerile for us to talk of a past, pecu- 
liar to ourselves. The present alone, he willingly allows us; but 
our past existence is, to his eye, almost a nonentity in years and cha- 
racter, and our future a mere possible something—a dream, that as 
well may or may not be realized. Now, we admit, with all due de- 
ference and modesty, that our country hath no great ancientness to 
boast of ; that we, unnamed, and, for aught that I can see, unname- 
able citizens of these United States, on the eastern coast of North 
America and thereabouts, have not so many gray hairs, by a great 
sight, sprinkled over our national and social cranium, as may be pre- 
dicated of the time-worn and hoary-headed political organizations 
of Europe. But we must also have the liberty of suggesting to our 
trans-atlantic friend, that we never had a feeble social infancy, a 
blundering political boyhood, or a mannikin condition of any sort, to 
struggle through ; but were, in every important sense, like our first 
parents, made perfect and whole ab initio. Our political and social 
principles and practice were always sound. Hence the time we 
have lived, has been all real life. And so our two centuries of ac- 
tive and well-behaved existence ought certainly to count more than 
the ten preceding centuries of European life. It certainly cannot 
be questioned, that the last two hundred years have been fruitful of 
a vastly greater number of important events, of changes auspicious 
to the best interests and improvement of the race, than the thousand 
antecedent. Do we not then possess nearly as much antiquity as 
is really worth coveting or talking about? At any rate we have 
but very little in ovr ancient times to deplore ; nothing in our his- 
torical relique to make us blush for human nature. We have no 
turreted and moated castle to tell us of feudal and civil contentions ; 
for us no hoary cathedral lifts its pointed architecture to heaven, 
clustered with superstitious associations and monkish reminiscences. 
Much as we admire those noble piles, and revere the taste that 
would snatch them from destruction ; much as we prize them for 
their solemn and awe-awakening power, once the religious suscep- 
tibilities of man ; we rejoice that they are not ours, since the causes 
that must have given them existence would undoubtedly have been 
discordant with that simplicity, independence of character, and 
economy of habit, which, until very recent times, have constituted 
the decus et prasidium of our name and nation. 

Satisfied that this view of the subject is in the main a just one, 
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we are now prepared to discuss with more confidence our favorite 
topic—i. e. antiquity, as it is written in the physiognomy of Con. 
necticut. 

No one could travel a dozen miles in the central, southern, or 
eastern parts of this modest-sized state, without being reminded of 
days of yore, of generations that are gone. And in not a few in- 
stances the tourist, if observant, will see tokens of a past not less 
flourishing and vigorous than the present. Nay, he will find towns 
that, fifty or a hundred years ago, were graced by more wealth, in- 
telligence, and general prosperity, than they now possess; towns 
that have actually retrograded, though under the influence of pe- 
culiar causes. 

The Puritan race, with all their strictness of religious faith and 
stern simplicity of character, never entirely lost its original Eng- 
lish education into stations and titles ; provided always these were 
accompanied by superior intelligence and moral worth. Proofs of 
this position may be found in abundance in their history. Let, 
however, the Worshipfuls that occur in their town records, the 
Esquires that abound on their ancient tomb-stones, and the very Re- 
verend, sometimes at least, bestowed on their ministers, suffice for the 
present. They never were guilty of speaking evil of dignities as 
such, so long as deference did not require sacrifice of principle or 
of right. This salutary respect for the powers and honors that be, 
has always been New-England’s strong prophylactic against both 
the senseless reveries of fanaticism and the rude familiarities of 
an ignobile vulgus. ‘There never was a time in the history of those 
Eastern commonwealths, in which a perfect social subordination, 
coupled with that regard for appearances which is its natural ad- 
junct, did not prevail; but this was mingled with no “ upper and 
low class doctrine,” for there were no aristocratical pretensions on 
the one hand or cringing servility on the other. Such distinctions, 
and such feelings, hostile as they are to virtue, subversive as they 
are to all manly independence of character, and all freedom of spi- 


- rit, seem to me, so far as some observation and inquiry afford light, 


to have had little or no existence, even in idea, in the social life of 
Connecticut, at least prior to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
By this I do not mean that there were no inequalities of rank; for 
that could not but be where there were inequalities of education 
and refinement. And where these latter conditions do not exist, 
and why they ought not to exist, I have never yet found a mortal 
either wise or kind enough to inform me. But a monied aristo- 
cracy, arrogance of manners, exclusiveness, the boast of superior 
caste, and all that, I am quite certain had not dared to breathe an 
atmosphere so pregnant with goodness and manliness, within the 
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limits that have been specified. That perfectly just and tolerant 
theories of human rights, and liberties of social distinctions, &c. 
were then held at all, or have ever been held by New England in 
general, it would be folly to pretend ; for that would be attribut- 
ing to them a wisdom which has been reserved only for the most 
enlightened sons of the present age to discover and unfold. True 
it is, however, that superior wealth and intelligence have ever been 
in Connecticut the only stepping-stones to distinction; while ge- 
neral good conduct, persevering industry, decorum of behavior, and 
that respectable appearance and manner which were there almost 
necessarily as well the resultant as the index of these virtues, form- 
ed a never-failing passport to all the good society there was agoing. 
In a town which the writer has particularly in his knowledge—a 
town in which two of the state governors lived and died—one of 
the most intimate friends of one of those honorable and noble-minded 
men and of his family, was a mechanic ; but that mechanic was also 
a man of sense, piety, intelligence, and of refinement, both in his feel- 
ings and manners. And this case is unquestionably but one out of 
many. I think we are justified in receiving it as a fair representative 
of the prevailing spirit of social life in Connecticut, and perhaps in 
New England at large, prior to the Revolutionary war. There 
was then such an unrestricted and perfect intermixture of all reput- 
able classes, from the cradle to the grave, both in social, political, 
literary, and religious concerns, that it was perhaps impossible for 
aristocratical assumptions or discriminations to ripen into any 
thing like an objectionable or even a perceptible existence, though 
such a result had been desired. The whole body of the people 
were so thoroughly one, in thought, in feeling, and in education, 
and in interests, as to preclude all disintegration into parts, and all 
classification too, except on the eternal principles of virtue and in- 
telligence. Society did not resemble a succession of terraces, each 
occupied by its own peculiar vegetation, and each higher almost 
or quite inaccessible to the occupants of the next lower; but it 
was rather like a gently-rising hill, whose summit could be easily 
climbed by “the humblest floweret of the vale.” The conse- 
quence of this condition of things was, of course, most delightful. 
The intercourse of life went on harmoniously and smoothly. So- 
ciety was like a well-tuned instrument, whose very end was in uni- 
son. It was a well-lubricated machine, that worked without jarring 
and without any harsh collision. To drop figures, there was then 
no shy looks, founded on mutual jealousy of precedence ; no hard 
thoughts, occasioned by neglect or contumely; no cringing ser- 
vility, originated and fostered by scornful arrogance or patronizing 
airs; no cry of “ rich against poor ;” no democracy and no aristo- 
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cracy : nothing was high but ignorance and vice, nothing high but 
goodness and education. 
1 But the reader may possibly, by this time, be disposed to ask— 
“Is this what you call antiquity, whereof you promised to treat ?” 
To which very reasonable interrogatory I answer, No; thank God 
the spirit of which I have been speaking is not yet precisely 
antique ; but still I fear it is considerably antiquated, and has, in 
many parts even of Connecticut, gone into a desuetude that will 
not fail to cover it with a most venerable dust, if a better taste and 
a sounder sense do not arise to revoke the crazy edicts of modern 
fantasy, and reinstate the prostrate forms of a higher civilization. 
H. 


; A DREAM. 


As musing I lay, sleep coquetting my pillow, 
There came to my mind’s eye a vision of thee ; 

I viewed thee not tossed on the foam-crested billow, 
I fancied thee not on a smooth, sunny sea; 
But sitting within a cool lattice with me, 

Where roses grew ‘neath the long wands of the willow— 
These spoke not of sorrow, nor those told of glee, 

But our thou ats, as the roses were sweet, as the willow-wands free. 


Thine eye spoke a language as warm as ’twas pure ; 
Thy brow wore the sweet calm which ever it wears, 
It beamed with a smile which seemed formed to endure, 
And to dry with its radiance a fountain of tears,— 
A smile, while it hallows, enraptures, endears. 
Ah! why can he not these bright visions secure ? 
They come, like sweet strains which a life but once hears, 
But memory enshrines them, to brighten its dark after-years. 


C, 


VANDERLYN; 


OR, THE FORTUNES OF AN ADVENTURER. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


{So large a hiatus occurs here in the manuscript of this work, that we stopped 
it last month, doubting whether it were worth while to proceed further with the 
publication in our pages. Upon examining it more minutely however, we find 
that some of the most striking scenes are contained in the pages which follow, 
and one or two fragments which intervene, give a sufficient insight into the story 
to enable us to connect the main incidents with those which follow. The opposition 
of Gertrude’s parents to their union, combine with other circumstances, to drive 
Vanderlyn into the army ; upon joining which he is ordered instantly to the Nia- 
gara frontier. A farewell-meeting with his mistress, and a secret and rash mar- 
riage upon the very morn of his departure, is the consequence. This we only 
learn, however, from the fragments of one or two letters exchanged between him 
and his virgin bride during his hurried march to the scene of war. He seems 
afterward to have been engaged in several of the most important actions upon 
the Canada frontier ; but, instead of rising to preferment in his profession, we 
find him soon after, by some freak of fortune, wandering pennyless farther west- 
ward. An accumulation of insults or misunderstandings with the friends of his 
wife has prevented him from avowing the connexion, and induced a resolution 
never to return to her side until he can claim her from her family under circum- 
stances less galling to his pride. The acquisition of a competence seems now 
to be his main object in life, and from this point seems really to commence “ the 
fortunes of an adventurer.” —Ed. Am. Mo.] 


Fottowrne down the outlet of Chatauque Lake, I made my way 
to the village of Cornplanter, upon the Alleghany, where that hos- 
pitable chief provided me with a canoe, in which I soon reached the 


confluence of that river with the Monongahela at Pittsburgh, where 


the fair Ohio tempts the wanderer upon these waters to launch upon 
its tranquil bosom and explore a more distant region. I had no 
difficulty in finding at Pittsburgh a flat boat bound for the lower 
country. Her freight was not yet complete, and there was ample 
room for the stowage of the few articles of merchandise which I de- 
signed to carry as my first venture into the Indian country. My 
arrears of pay, with the exehange of some of my personal effects 
with a Scotch trader at Pittsburgh, soon accomplished the pur- 
chase of these ; and in a few hours I found myself embarked upon 
the career of a merchant, with a stock in trade much larger than 
many could boast, who from more slender beginnings have accu- 
mulated vast fortunes in this growing region. 
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When all my arrangements were completed, I exchanged my only 
remaining suit of broad-cloth for one of Kentucky jean, as being 
more suited to the present state of my fortunes, and soon after join- 


ed my compagnons de voyage on board of the broad-horn—that be- 


ing the name of the kind of craft most in use before steamboats 
were introduced upon the western waters. 

My fellow-travellers consisted of an English farmer, with his fa- 
mily, bound for Mr. Birbeck’s settlement in Illinois; an eastern 
attorney, who had come out to settle some land claims upon the Wa- 
bash ; and a disbanded army officer, by courtesy called Major, who, 
though accompanied by a little daughter of ten years old, was, like 
myself, travelling to the far west to seek his fortune. There was also 
another worthy, who, though well dressed and sufficiently quiet in 
his demeanor, was not considered company for the other passengers, 
and who instinctively kept himself aloof in another part of the boat. 
This was a Missouri slave-dealer, who had been up to Pittsburgh to 
purchase some negro cloths, and who detained the boat for an hour 
at Wheeling while he shipped a half a dozen slaves on board, hav- 
ing purchased them on his way up the river, and left them here in 
charge of a friend until his return. 

The Major and I soon struck up an intimacy ; he affecting a great 
interest in me the moment he discovered that I had been in the ser- 
vice, and I exceedingly amused at the opportunity of studying an 
original, such as I had not met with during my two years’ experi- 
ence of military life. He wasa tall, mealy-faced personage, with a 
short abrupt-looking nose and reddish whiskers, having the insipidity 
of his face redeemed only by an active gray eye that was never 
still, and whose piercing ken would have been unpleasant if he had 
allowed it to rest one moment upon your own. He wore a long 
military surtout, of faded blue; gray stockinet pantaloons much the 
worse for wear; and Hessian boots, foxy from want of brushing, 
though still garnished with rusty silk tassels. His hat appeared to 
be the only new thing about him, and the character of this was 


. doubtful, from his always keeping it carefully covered with a green 


oil-cloth. Major Peabody had been in early life—but let him tell 
his own story, as he recounted it to me one night while taking a 
quiet segar together in the stern of the boat, while floating down 
the moonlit Ohio. 


THE MAJOR’S STORY. 


“ You have, doubtless, long since discovered, that, though I have 
worn Uncle Sam’s livery for some years, and smelt gunpowder 
upon more than one occasion—aye, and killed my man, too, in a 
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duel, yet that Nature never meant me for a soldier. I never took 
to the thing in the best of times, and I never now can account for 
my luck in getting an epaulet upon my shoulder and being thought 
the fire-eater, which some of my old comrades will describe to you 
when you ask them about Jake Peabody. But this is neither here 
nor there; let me begin with the commencement of my story, 
which, when it tires you, you will please to interrupt just as you 
please. 

“]T was born in Albany, in old York state, in a small house which 
is, perhaps, still standing at the north end, down by Fox Creek. 
My father was a Connecticut horse doctor, or, as he more politely 
styled himself in latter years, a veterinary surgeon. My mother 
was born of Yankee parents, in Rensselaer county ; but she was the 
widow of an old Dutchman up in the Colonic when my father took 
her to wife, and stepped into Mynheer’s property along the creek. 

“ Being the youngest son, I came into the world after my father 
had got his head pretty well above water, and had, therefore, greater 
advantages of education than the rest of my family. The oid gen- 
tleman, who took particular delight in being addressed as Doctor 
Peabody, hoped that the son who bore his name might some day 
turn out a real M. D. ; and, as the first step towards such a consum- 
mation, I was taken from the academy, when a boy of eleven, and 
placed in a druggist’s shop. 

“The person to whom I was apprenticed kept his office upon the wa- 
ter-side, near the skirts of the town, where, what with keel-boatmen 
from the Mohawk, Schenectady teamsters, Sacandaga raftsmen, and 
an occasional North-river skipper for customers, he contrived to drive 
a pretty brisk trade in certain medicines, and initiate his pupil in a 
branch of practice which had a wonderful tendency to give me an 
insight into what, in larger cities, is called ‘life.’ You will not 
wonder, therefore, that, in exchange for the vegetable and mineral 
nostrums it was my duty to vend to our customers, I readily im- 
bibed a moral poison, hardly less pernicious in return ; and was sent 
a packing by my bos before I was fifteen, because he had discover- 
ed that I was too old to continue longer the playmate of his 
daughter Nautie, and he knew not how, otherwise, to break off an 
intercourse which had ripened into too great familiarity. 

“‘] was in no want of friends, however. My father, indeed, was 
dead ; and my mother, having taken unto herself a third helpmate, 
my brothers troubled themselves but little about such a scapegrace 
as they considered me. But among raftsmen and skippers I was 
favorably known; and one of the latter readily took me as a hand 
aboard of a coasting schooner until something better should offer. 

“Our first voyage from Albany was to a port in Long Island 
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Sound, whither the skipper was bound with a cargo of shingles. 
Here I met with a Connecticut medicine pediar, who was about 
starting to Georgia with a large supply of a patent carminative, of 
which he attempted to effect some sales among our crew. This fel- 
low conceived a fancy for me from the moment I exposed his 
quackery, and was very solicitous to employ so cute a lad, as he 
called me, in the manufacture of an article which I seemed to under. 
stand so well. But I declined his overtures from having higher 
things in view. The truth is, upon our first landing at the place, I 
had seen a newspaper in the bar-room of a hotel which set my 
ambition all on fire. It was an advertisement which ran as fol- 
lows :— 


“To young gentlemen wishing to travel. 


“ A middle-aged gentleman, engaged in an agreeable and lucra- 
tive business which leads him to take extensive tours over various 
parts of the Union, is desirous of a young and intelligent companion, 
whose duties would be merely nominal, and who, in forming a most 
improving connexion, would have an opportunity of visiting the 
most interesting cities and towns of the United States without in- 
curring a particle of expense. Applicants for the situation will ad- 
dress Viator, at this office; and none but young gentlemen of the 
first respectability need apply.” 


You may think me presumptuous in preferring a claim to such a 
place ; but, nevertheless, I immediately answered the advertisement 
by asking an interview with Viator at such time and place as he 
should choose to designate. I confess, I thought that I was 
attempting a pretty high flight, and therefore kept my hopes and 
schemes to myself. Indeed, it required all the ingenuity of the 
pedlar, who thought I must have some prospect in view, from so pe- 
remptorily declining his offer—it required all his skill, I say, to worm 
my real purpose out of me. I did, however, communicate it to him, 


‘and you may judge of my surprise, when, upon my telling him that 


I hourly expected an answer to my note, he produced it from his 
pocket, and quietly announcing himself as the ‘ middle-aged gentle- 
man’ with whom [ had been treating anonymously, added that 
there was now no difficulty in at once arranging matters. The 
first castle in the air I had ever built was thus demolished in a mo- 
ment. But I suppressed the mortification of my feelings ; and, hav- 
ing now made up my mind to see the world in some way or other, 
I closed at once with the overtures of the pedlar. The connexion, 
it is true, did not elevate me in the world, but it might open the 
means of rising. 
VOL. X. 09 
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I passed two or three years in travelling with this man through 
the south-western states. He was frugal, kind, and considerate, 
and of the most scrupulous honesty in every respect, save where the 
disposal of his patent medicine was concerned ; and I verily believe 
that he would have sold a bottle of this to his best friend, though 
the use of it might destroy the latter an hour afterwards. With re- 
gard to me, he exhibited ever the care of a father, until his stock 
in trade becoming one day exhausted while at a thriving village in 
East Tennessee, I became exceedingly ill shortly afterwards, and 
had good reason to believe that my worthy master had induced the 
sickness by experiments upon me with some simples, from which he 
hoped to prepare a new compound that might enable him to supply 
his customers. I kept the suspicion to myself, however ; and after 
seeing some fifty persons in the neighborhood hurried off, by what 
in that country is called the milk-sickness—whose worst symptoms, 
by the by, were always aggravated by the vegetable remedies which 
my associate exhibited—we decamped one night, and took our way 
along the mountain ridge which enters Virginia not far north of 
this point. But here I and my master were doomed to part com- 
pany in a way that makes us unlikely to meet again in the United 
States. 

A disbanded gentleman of the Georgia guard, with a regulating 
corn-cracker from that state, accompanied by a couple of enter- 
prising counterfeiters lately thrown out of employ in Kentucky, 
had scented the contents of my master’s saddle-bags, and dogged 
our steps to the wild mountain passes about the Cumberland Gap. 
Here, in a woody ravine, to which we had withdrawn to take our 
noonday meal, apart from the dust of the highway and the heat.of 
the sun, these worthies joined our society in a way, which, to say 
the least of it, was exceedingly abrupt. The first intimation of 
their presence was a couple of shots, which killed the pedlar’s fine 
Kentucky horse and wounded my Indian tackey. The latter was 
a tough and spirited little animal, for which I had exchanged a bro- 
ken-down nag while passing through the Creek nation. He was 
not wounded seo badly however, but that he bore me quickly out of 
danger when I leaped upon his back as the robbers rushed from the 
bushes upon the unarmed pedlar. 

I have often since believed that my patron might have escaped 
the dreadful fate which overtook him a few moments afterward if 
he had kept a quiet tongue between his teeth; but his yankee no- 
tions of justice impelled him to mutter something about the law 
of highway robbery when he saw the plump saddie-bags which his 
legs had so often caressed, in the possession of the freebooters. 
There was then but a brief parley, the words of which I could not 
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make out, though I still hovered near, having secured my poney in 
a thicket, and crept as close as I dared to the scene of action ; its 
purport, though, was soon apparent. They seized the pedlar, and, 
reckless of his cries, dragged him up a rocky hill, thick-set with 
bushes, to the mouth of one of those limestone caverns with which 
this part of the country abounds. Here they paused for a moment, 
but not to listen to the passionate pleadings for liberty, which were 
redoubled by the victim ; who, however, seemed to anticipate nothing 
more than confinement in so dreary a place. 

“ Strike a light, Jim,” cried one, who appeared to be the leader. 

“ You don’t want no light,” said the other ; “ its not far from the 
mouth, and Angus, who has been in a dozen times, can take your 
hand and guide you.” 

At the word, a carroty-headed fellow stepped forward, and, tak- 
ing the hand of the leader, moved in advance as his pioneer, while 
the two assisted him in dragging the pedlar within the cave. The 
mouth was thick grown with tall weeds, and much obscured with 
fallen boughs and brush of one kind or another, which had from 
time to time accumulated over it. Supple and active, I did not 
hesitate to worm my way through this, and penetrate into the dark 
region beyond, which once gained, I knew I must be safe. The 
struggles and outcry of the pedlar prevented them from observing 
any rustling I might make in moving through the thicket beside 
them, and I gained the cover of the cavern before their forms had 
wholly darkened the entrance. Tbe pedlar did not struggle much 
as they pushed and dragged him through the passage ; indeed, he 
seemed rather to catch at their garments, lest they should suddenly 
retrace their steps and close up the entrance ; and he besought them, 
in the most piteous terms, not to imprison him in the vault without 
a chance of escape. ‘I shall starve—I shall certainly starve in 
this cavern—For God’s sake, if you would murder me by inches, 
gentlemen, let me be tied to a tree, and die in the light of day.” He 
spoke; but his pleadings did not for an instant defer a fate more 


-appalling than any he yet anticipated; a fate which Providence 


alone prevented me from sharing, as the nearness of the ruffians 
now was all that hindered me from penetrating farther into the ca- 
vern, when my instant doom would have been that which was in. 
tended only for my poor patron. But, fearful of my footfalls being 
heard, I remained still ; placing my body in a cleft of the rock, while 
the whole party groped their way along the wall, so near to me 
that, while by a miracle they failed to touch me, it seemed as if the 
beatings of my heart must have been audible. They paused within 
two yards in advance of where I stood. 
“ Are we near it, Angus?” cried the Captain. 
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“ Hand me a stone, and Ill try; or do you chuck one before me 
from where you stand.” 

The stone was thrown. It seemed long in coming to the earth, 
but at last, after one or two rebounds, which sounded hollowly 
against the sides of a deep pit, it reached its destination, and the 
last faint echo seemed to rise from beneath the very spot where we 
were standing. 

“ By G——,” cried the ruffian pioneer, “I am on the brink of 
the precipice myself; one step more, and I should have pulled you 
all to H—! along with me. Stand exactly where you are, Cap- 
tain; and you and Humphrey take the Yankee nigger by his 
shoulders. Jim, do you move this way—step carefully though, 
G d n you—and seize the other leg.” 

“ Ah, I take the idea; are you all ready ?” said the Captain, when 
the victim was fully secured in the manner indicated, and swung 
like a pendulum between the four. “ Have you got a fair hold, 
Jim ?” 

“ Yes—but we’d better yet have a light—my place here in front 
is cursed pokerish.” 

The suggestion awakened the hope of a moment’s respite in the 
pedlar’s bosom. 

“ Yes, a light—a light in the name of Jesus the merciful, gentle- 
men—let me look on my death—let me see your faces—ye are 
changed into fiends, are ye—since we came into this horribie place 
—TI cannot, [ will not, |—” Here his struggles became so violent 
that I lost the rest that he said. A burst of merriment, that rung 
like the laughter of demons through the vault, told that this last ef- 
fort for liberty was fruitless ; and, overcome with exhaustion, he lay 
panting upon the floor of the cavern. 

“ Now for a game of Aligator, Jim.” 

“As quick as you please, Captain; he’ll launch easily now, if 
you'll give the word at once.” 

« Lift,” said the Captain. 

* All up,” was the answer. 

“ Now then, together boys.” 

“ One to make ready.” 

« T'wo to show.” 

“ Three to make ready,” 

« And four to g—o.” 

A hideous yell of more than mortal agony drowned the last word. 
To give force to the heave, they had swung the pedlar’s body so far 
back the fourth time, that the hair of his head actually grazed my 
body. ‘The cry of his parting soul seemed to spring at first from 
my own bosom ;—it swelled to its highest pitch in the moment that 
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he was launched over the brink of the abyss,—and it died away in a 
hissing moan a thousand feet below me. A dull reverberation from 
the falling body followed, and then all was still. 

* Well, Yankee, you'll tell no tales,” said the ruffian called Hum- 
phrey, who had not before spoken, and who seemed more of a 
novice at such business than the others ; they leaving the cavern 
in silence, as if the affair, once despatched, was not worth an after- 
thought. I stood for some time transfixed with horror. The whole 
scene had passed amid total darkness, the dropping vault of the 
cavern near the entrance not allowing the light of day to penetrate 
thus far into these now accursed chambers; and I felt like one 
who had intruded upon some fiendish orgies, deep within the bowels 
of the earth. At last, moved by better feelings, and reckless whe- 
ther or not any of the gang might hear me, if still loitering about 
the place, I shouted to my ill-fated friend as the idea flashed across 
me that life might possibly yet linger in his mutilated form. I 
screamed to him at the top of my voice, and a dismal howl seemed 
to answer from the gulph ; I shrieked again, but heard only as be- 
fore the same fearful echo to my own voice. ‘Tie place had been 
turned into a grave, and that gives no reply. A superstitious terror 
seized upon me; I felt as if something were dragging me backward 
to that horrid chasm, and groping anxiously till I met a ray of light 
from the entrance of the cavern, I rushed from it in an agony of 
fear, the bitterest I have ever known. 

: ‘The land pirates had disappeared, without molesting my tackey, 
who soon carried me to a safer region farther east. Abingdon, in 
Washington county, Virginia, was the first place where I ventured to 
stop and seek employment. The valley used to be a beautiful 
green basin among the hills in those days; and here the principal 
hotel, being in want of a bar-keeper, | was glad to fill a station, 
among people who knew nothing about me, which at the same time 
that it was comfortable in itself, gave me an opportunity of mixing, 
after a fashion, with all the first young men of the place. There 
. were the Prestons, and Hamptons, and others of your real Virginia 
gentlemen, who wouldn’t disdain to hold a chat with a white man 
while mixing a julep, though he did stand behind a bar. Well, dur- 
ing all the two years l was there, I never let on where I came from 
nor where I was going to. Jacobs was the name I bore, and under 
this name I used to mingle with all sorts of people during court 
week, and pick up something about books and manners, which has 
served my turn ever since. For you may depend, Captain, that a 
man can never play gentleman well unless he has served some sort 
of apprenticeship to it ; and that, I take it, is the reason why in our 
northern cities, where fortunes are made so quick, you so often see 
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servants better bred than their masters. Well, after I had laid up 
a little money, and learnt how people of condition conduct toward 
each other, I left Abingdon, and made my way to Charleston, on 
the Kenhawa, where I fitted myself out with some new clothes, and 
took my passage in a salt-boat to Cincinnati. Here I provided my- 
self with a pair of saddle-bags and a stock of medicines to fill 
them, crossed over into Kentucky, and bought a good horse at 
Georgetown, and then returning to Ohio, took up my line of march 
into the interior. Now, it chanced that about this time the break- 
ing out of the war had brought some levies of western volunteers 
and drafted militia, on their way to the frontier, to the village of 
Urbanna, where I had put up, announcing myself as Dr. Peabody. 
Well, the most of the officers were real harem-scarem fellows ; they 
seemed to be marching in loose detachments, loitering from day to 
day for the baggage to come up, and drinking confusion every night 
to those in authority, who had as yet not even made any medical 
provision for so large a body of men. In fact, disease had already 
broken out among them from robbing the orchards as they came 
along ; and during a halt of three days, 1 made myself so useful and 
agreeable in prescribing for the sick and frolicking with the well, 
that by the time the General and his staff came up with the fourth 
regiment of infantry, who joined us at this point, every officer 
had signed a paper, which I soon set afloat, recommending me as an 
army surgeon. And, in fact, soon after I received a demi-official 
appointment as assistant surgeon. I was already mounted, and my 
blue coat was soon converted into a uniform by clapping a collar of 
black velvet to it, and sticking a button on either side: I appro- 
priated the sword of a dead drummer as my fee for easing him off 
handsomely during an attack of cholera morbus, which compelled 
him to beat his last tatoo: and now Surgeon Peabody, who was al- 
ready a favorite with the officers, could ruffle it with the best of ’em. 
My tavern experience had given me a knowledge of the kitchen, 
which made my services highly valued by some of the old cocks in 
catering for the mess, and I had a sort of knowledge of life which 
took mightily with the younkers. ‘The presence of so large a body 
of regulars infused something like discipline into our ranks, and our 
men reached the Miami of the lakes in such good condition, that I 
began to have quite an opinion of my medical skill ; when my ta- 
lents as a surgeon were put to their first proof in a way that took 
the conceit out of me a little. I was one day holding a pleasant 
talk with a militia colonel, who rode at the head of his division, 
when I was suddenly called to the rear to look after a man that had 
been accidentally shot through the arm by a fellow volunteer, who, 
to exhibit at once his soldierly discipline and skill as a marksman, 
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had discharged his rifle across the face of the platoon in which he 
was marching, at a squirrel that was skipping along a log by the 
road-side. ‘The wounded man was sitting upon the log when I 
reached the spot, and all so covered with blood that I could hardly 
find the place of his hurt. Not knowing exactly how to treat a 
gun-shot wound, I still thought that common sense dictated that the 
first thing to be done was to plug up the hole which the bullet had 
made, and I therefore tried very hard to fill it with a pledget of tow ; 
but all my squeezing and pushing only made the blood flow the 
faster; the tow was forced out as fast as I stuck it in, and at last 
I saw that nothing could be done until I had got this effusion of 
blood under. I had more than once assisted my old masters at or- 
dinary bleedings, and had sometimes helped to tie the bandages 
afterward: and these, I remembered, always stopped the flow of 
blood from the veins by being tied below the venesection ; and, God 
forgive me, but I never dream’t of there being such a thing as an 
artery, much less did I know any thing of the circulation of the 
blood when I clapped a tourniquet below the wound upon that poor 
fellow’s arm. He bled like an ox; and seeing that I could do no. 
thing to stop it, I told his friends, who had left the ranks to gather 
round him, that he was mortally wounded and beyond the reach of 
surgery. I helped to place him upon a smooth stump, that he 
might go off with some comfort; and felt mightily relieved at the 
kind manner in which he welcomed his fate; especially when I 
used to think afterward of the tomahawking upon the river Raisin, 
which he thus escaped. The last words I heard him say before I 
left him to his friends and resumed my place in the line, were, 
“ Well, Linus, don’t be cast down now because you’ve done for 
me—I’ll allow it was a ’nation bad shot at the squirrel, and that’s 
enough to make you feel ugly ; but as for your hitting me, why that 
was all along of my bad luck—only tell the old man that I died 
game—kiss Nan for me, and take good care of my mare—poor cretur, 
she’ll break her legs between some of them logs afore the campaign’s 
- ove-r.” The last word was uttered with a sort of hiccough, and 
the backwoodsman fainted, never to revive again, as they told me 
afterward. 

My next case was rather more fortunate, being taken off my 
hands before I could enter fairly upon its treatment. 

I had been left in the rear with some sick men, who, as soon as 
convalescent, joined a company of Ohio volunteers, who, under the 
command of Captain Brush, had arrived at the river Raisin with 
supplies for the army. Major Van Horn, you may remember, was 
sent with a detachment from Detroit to escort Brush’s company to 
head-quarters, but was used up by Tecumseh, near Brownstown be- 
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fore he could join us. A larger force was therefore sent to per- 
form this duty ; and when I learnt from a scout that Colonel Miller, 
with three hundred regulars of the gallant fourth, the old Tippecanoe 
regiment, was marching toward us, I volunteered to push through 
the woods, and warn him that Major Muir, of the Britishers, was 
waiting for him at Magagua with a large force of Indians and re- 
gulars. Making a circuit through the wood, I reached Muir’s posi- 
tion just as Captain Snelling, who commanded the American ad- 
vance, had entered the ambuscade, and the Indians broke their 
cover. The red-skins had a cool chap to deal with in Snelling. 
The painted devils came yelling upon him as if they had their fin- 
gers already twisted in the scalps of his men. But—Lord, it’s plea- 
sant to see regulars fight—Why, Snelling did not even think it 
worth while to fall back upon the main body. His little corps there 
kept its ground until Miller came up, and made the British regulars, 
who had moved to the support of the Indians, give way before his 
solid charge ; i’faith, Captain, it was Greek meeting Greek. There 
are no troops better with the bayonet than the British, but Miller 
is just the fellow to lead men of blood as good as their’s. The bat- 
tle though was not yet over. ‘Tecumseh drew off his Indians to 
the woods on each side of our people, and fought from tree to tree 
and bush to bush, as if he meant to make each inch of ground his 
last halting-place. The British regulars rallied with desperate ri- 
valry of their Indian allies; and then came a sight I have never 
seen but that once, though they tell me the same thing happened at 
Bridgewater—bayonet crossed bayonet, and the opposing columns 
met and waved to and fro fora moment in one reeling line of 
bristling steel ; while near them the painted Indians, who yelled like 
demons as they rushed from the forest to aid in turning the fortunes 
of the day, were fighting hand to hand with the grim backwoods- 
men. It was strange, when the crisis of the instant was over, to see 
the order that came out of such confusion, when the British, though 
borne down by the furious charge of Baker, Sarabie, and Peters, 
kept closing up their ranks, and retreated to their boats as coolly 
as if upon a field parade. ‘The stars and stripes never had a braver 
sword to guard them than that wielded by Ensign Whistler on that 
day ; but old England’s banner waved hardly less proudly even in 
defeat. 

Ah, Captain! it’s a pretty sight to see real soldiers cut each 
other’s throats in a business-like way, and I was peskily worried 
when they called me off as I sat upon the breastwork from which 
the reserve of the enemy had been driven, to look after the poor 
devils whose business had only been half done for them. The first 
wounded man they brought me had been bored through the thigh 
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by a British bayonet. It was but a boy, and I did not wonder that 
he howled like a wild Indian when I applied the probe to his hurt 
as he lay upon the rampart. Not knowing what next to do, I told 
a couple of fellows to move him, when, just as one had raised his 
head, a ball took him right through the throat, and freed me at the 
same time from patient and assistant. The man that was helping 
him, threw a kind o’ back somerset from the breastwork. He seemed 
to think at first that nothing but the shock of the fall disabled him 
so suddenly. He floundered about so curiously in trying to regain 
his feet, striking out the while for all the world like an awkward 
swimmer, or a chicken that beats his wings when the cook wrings 
his head off, that I could not forbear from laughing; though [ tell 
you it made me feel all over, when, with a wriggle of his neck, he 
suddenly came to a stand-still, with eyes broad open, and so set in 
death upon my own face, that they appeared to look me through 
and through. I have often heard soldiers laugh in battle when a 
gun-shot wound makes a comrade cut up these antics in dying, 
and you know we do become kind o’ heathens about such matters ; 
but, seeing that 1 was not then a soldier, I never could forgive my- 
self for laughing at that poor fellow’s expiring agonies. 

The regular surgeon, who accompanied Miller’s detachment, took 
the worst cases off my hands that day, and my next opportunities of 
practice were in the fever hospital of Detroit, where I had not been 
many days before the vacillating movements of Hull upon the op. 
posite side of the river, began to dispirit the whole army, which, as 
is always the case, soon swelled the sick list, and I was superseded 
in my duty by an older and more capable surgeon. My patients 
were spread out upon the floor in their blankets when this officer 
came to relieve me of their charge, and examine meas to the course 
of treatment I had pursued. “ Well, to business, to business, Doc. 
tor,” said he, turning up his nose, and filling it with a huge pinch 
of snuff, as he first scented the apartment upon entering it; “ you 
get along with these poor fellows, eh—eh? Not lose many of them 
‘I hope, eh, Doctor, eh?” 

«“ Why, sir, when the river is at as low a stage as it is now, with 
no wind from the lower lakes to prevent the water from running out 
and exposing the decomposing matter upon the banks, they tell me 
that this country-fever is incurable. My Creole assistant, the other 
day, told me that a man who had just died introduced him to a 
New Orleans acquaintance in going off; and since then we have 
had ten other distinct cases of black vomit.” 

“ Eh—indeed—hum—hah—we—eh—we must be mum about al] 
that sort o’thing—bad, very bad—plenty of calomel in the medi. 
cine chest though, I suppose ?”’ 
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“ Yes, sir, some ; also some salts. In exhibiting my remedies, | 
administer both medicines in equal quantities, in order that one 
shall not become exhausted before the other. This I call the sa- 
line side of the room, and the row of patients opposite are all under 
the influence of calomel.” 

“ Ah—eh—indeed—strange mode of treatment, but military, eh ? 
Doctor, you draw your men up in regular lines for their last march. 
Good, ha, ha, ha, hum! But from which platoon do you count off 
the most convalescents ?” 

“ The average of cures is about the same, sir, upon either side ; is 
it not Alphonse ?” said I, turning to my Creole assistant, who at that 
moment approached us. 

“Qui, Monsieur—certainment—we buries about de same from 
both rows every day.” 

But confound those hospital days, it always makes me gloomy to 
talk them over. I had been making interest for a commission long 
before I was relieved from my disagreeable duty in this place; a 
friendly representation of one or two little things which I had done 
in the way of knocking down an Indian or so, while mingling as 
an amateur in the affair of Magagua, procured me an ensign’s com- 
mission, which I received just in time to include me among the 
regulars as a prisoner of war in Hull’s capitulation; but as the 
militia were allowed to return to their homes after the fall of De- 
troit, I thought it better to pocket my unseasonable honors and 
march off as plain Doctor Peabody. ‘The circumstance afterward 
gave rise to a dispute as to the actual date of my commission, and 
my consequent place in the line of my promotion; but the only 
officer whose rank thus jostled with mine was fool enough to 
force a hostile meeting upon me two years afterward, when, you 
know, a proper regard to the situation of my name upon the army 
list compelled me to shoot him. Poor Raffles, we were at one time 
more intimate than any two men in the mess. We both of us 
played the flute, and were in the habit of practising duetts together ; 
and though our fight was all arranged six weeks before it took place, 
yet we kept up our music as usual till the last. ‘The thing happen- 
ed pretty much in this way. You see, one night, out of sheer kind- 
ness, I had volunteered to carry a challenge for a poor devil, whom 
his brother officers had put in Coventry because he was seen taking 
a scalp, like a wild Indian, upon the field of battle. He came and 
told me of having been grievously insulted, without ever letting on 
that my friend Raffles was the man who had put upon him; and 
knowing that no ofiicer in the regiment would stand by the forlorn 
cretur, I, out of sheer kindness, offered to carry his message. The 
paper was written right off-hand ; several other officers were stand- 
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ing by at the time, and, though it made me feel a little ridiculous 
when I saw my principal coolly put the name of my most intimate 
friend upon the back of the note, you know it was too late to with. 
draw from my pledge. Poor Harry, how he stared when I gave him - 
the note. “ Why, Jake,” he cried, “d n it, what’s the meaning 
of this? you don’t mean to stand in that fellow’s shoes, do you ?” 

“In his shoes? Why, God’s weather! Harry, you will meet the 
man, won’t you?” 

‘My dear Jake, can you expect me to put myself upon a level 
with a scoundrel who has actually scalped a British officer? What 
the devil possessed you to thrust yourself into such a business as 
this ?” 

“ That is neither here nor there, Mr. Raffles; the person of whom 
you speak stands in the relation of my friend at present, and I can- 
not hear you talk in that style about him.” 

“Mr. Raffles? Your friend? Well, sir, you know best how to 
play your own game, and for my own part [ shall use the privilege 
which the laws of honor allow in these matters. I will meet the 
representative of your friend, sir. 1 will—but stay—d—n it, Jake, 
let the thing lie over till to-morrow morning, and I'll try and make 
up my mind to meet your principal.” 

“It is for your pleasure to determine that matter, Raffles. My 
friend, you know, is no shot, and I—.” 

“ And you are the best in the regiment. I see the inference that 
may be drawn. I thank you for the hint. Mr. Peabody, I will send 
a friend to you in the morning. I wish you a good night, sir.” 

Now blister my blundering tongue, I never meant my friend to 
give such a turn to this last suggestion ; I merely intended to hint 
that he might meet my scalping friend, and tap him gently in the 
shoulder without exposing himself to any inconvenience, and so the 
affair might pass off to the satisfaction of all parties ; but Raffles, 
when his honor was concerned, was just one of those fiery fellows 
that will go off upon a half-cock in the hands of the friends who 
try to guide him. 

Well, the morning came, but the affair was stillin abeyance. My 
principal had been ordered off, with a detachment for supplies, in the 
course of the night. He was not expected to return for a month, 
and all the officers agreed that Raffles ought not to make public any 
decision in regard to his choice of an antagonist, until Scalpy, as he 
was generally called, should return among us. In the mean time, 
when the first sensation of this affair had blown over, our winter- 
quarters were as dull as ever, and for want of something else to 
amuse us, Raffles and I resumed our flute practising. Occasionally, 
too, when the weather would permit, we took our fowling-pieces 
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and went out together after wild ducks. I don’t think, however, 
that we were exactly the same to each other as formerly ; neither 
of us would, of course, show any concern as to what might happen, be- 
fore the other officers ; but we had mighty little to say to each other 
when alone. We became, somehow, cooler and cooler, until it was 
no longer “ Jake” and “ Harry,” but Mr. Raffles and Mr. Peabody. 
But still we kept up our fluting until the source of all this mischief 
came back to camp. And sorry enough were both of us, I guess, to 
see him. He had been on a long tramp through woods alive with 
outlying Indians, and the chances were ten to one that some of Te- 
cumseh’s people would have made dog’s-meat of him. But your bad 
penny, somehow, always comes back to hand. The fellow did return 
safe and sound, and we had to make the best of it. He had been 
living hand and glove all the while with the vilest of his rangers, 
and returned more coarse and vulgar than ever. Raffles could 
not bring himself to acknowledge such a chap as his equal; and I, 
though I wished the varmint to the devil, was obliged to fight his 
battles for him. We met—poor Harry and 1. His pistol snapped, 
and I threw away my first fire; but I did it so unskilfully, that he 
saw I meant to let him off, and became furious for another exchange 
of shots. The truth is, the man was mad. The doom of bad-luck 
had gone out against him, and ‘his eyes were sot’ upon hurrying to 
his fate. I shot my friend through the heart, sir, and rose one 
on the army list.” 


[The Major here gave a dry cough, while a slight trembling of 
his eyelids betrayed that he was not the wholly emotionless being 
that he would paint himself. ] 


“Tt was soon after this that General Winchester had orders to 
break up his cantonment near the mouth of the Au Glaize, and push 
forward to the Rapids, which we reached through the deep snows 
of mid-winter with about one thousand effective men. Here we 
received those expresses from the inhabitants of Frenchtown, urg- 
ing us to march upon the enemy near that point. The appeal fired 
the souls of our officers, who burned for action. The gallant Co. 
lonel Allen, who took a conspicuous part in Winchester’s military 
council, advocated an immediate movement. A corps, composed of 
regulars and Kentucky volunteers, was organized, and the command 
given to Colonel Lewis. We reached the river Raisin, which was 
covered by a thick and strong ice. The British and Indians were 
posted among the straggling houses along the banks. ‘They were 
apprised of our approach, and we displayed and marched forward 
under the fire of musketry and howitzers. The battalions of Graves 
and Madison, preceded by Ballard’s light-infantry, charged across 
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the river, and dislodged the enemy from the houses and pickets. 
The Indians fought like fiends incarnate, and Reynolds twice rallied 
his Englishmen to the charge; but Allen, with the Kentucky bri- 
gade, dashed amid a shower of bullets upon his left, and the fortune 
of the day was soon ours. 

But never was a victory attended with such terrible consequences. 
Infatuated with our success, we determined to maintain our posi- 
tion, though no provision had been made by our commander-in-chief 
to strengthen us in a proper manner. We had not a single piece of 
artillery ; and though General Winchester himself joined us with 
two hundred and fifty men, yet the most ordinary precautions to 
keep our troops together were neglected; nor did he even place a 
picket guard upon the only road by which our position could be 
conveniently approached. Our force consisted altogether of only 
seven hundred and fifty men, and many of those lay encamped in 
open field, when, on the morning of the fatal twenty-second, Proctor 
came down upon us with a combined force of fifteen hundred British 
and Indians, and six pieces of artillery. ‘The body of men belong- 
ing to the encampment were instantly overpowered, and my com- 
pany and another, which sallied out to their rescue, were at once 
cut off; I, only, with a couple of privates, making good my retreat 
within the line of our picketing defences. ‘The artillery, in the 
meantime, opened upon this slight breast-work of pickets, while the 
British forty-first charged under cover of the fire ; no soldiers could 
come on more coolly and steadily, but the British bayonet was no 
match then for the Kentucky rifle. They made three successive 
assaults, but at each time were driven back with heavy loss. ‘The 
terrible slaughter in his ranks now made Proctor pause. The Ge- 
neral, and half of our little force, was already in his hands; and 
though he had the means of erushing the rest of us, it could only be 


done with immense loss to himself. He sent a flag proposing a sur- 


render, but we rejected his terms. Our volunteers consisted chiefly 


_ of gentlemen, young lawyers, physicians, Kentucky planters, and 


other people of condition, each of whom, though serving as a pri- 
vate, had an individual character, as well as his country’s honor, to 
sustain ; and all of us were well armed, and elated with the repulse 
we had already given the enemy. We had yet thirty-five officers 
and four hundred and fifty men, after fighting six hours against 
artillery and five hundred British troops backed by a thousand 
savages. 
Proctor sent another flag, with better terms ; but his message hinted 
something about the fate we were likely to meet at the hands of his 
red allies in case he was compelled to carry the place by assault ; 
while the Indians yelled, during the brief conference, like wolves 
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ravening for their prey. This, however, instead of frightening us 
into compliance, only served to rily our men. It was, in fact, only 
a round-about way of builying, to say the best of it. We again 
rejected his terms, and resolved to make a die of it. 

But Proctor, in Yankee phrase, was too many for us ; it was in 
his power to use us up, and he was determined to do it, only after 
his own fashion. He now sent a third flag, with a communication 
from our General, that he, General Winchester, had surrendered 
us as prisoners of war, under an explicit engagement that we were 
to be protected in our persons and private property, and have our 
side-arms returned to us. And now came the first dissentions 
among our little force. Some were wearied out with the toil of the 
day, and ready at once to adopt the terms of capitulation; others 
were more full of fight than ever, and eager to go a-head ; some 
argued that it was mutinous not to come into the terms which our 
commanding officer had made for us ; and others again insisted that, 
being a prisoner in the hands of the enemy, he had no right to make 
terms for us. But Winchester, who, though wanting in conduct 
as a general, was as benevolent as he was brave, had still the love 
and confidence of most of us; his advice, rather than his order, 
prevailed, and we surrendered. Never did men do a weaker thing 
than surrender themselves, with arms in their hands, to such a man 
as Colonel Proctor, with the hope that a fellow, whom ‘Tecumseh 
despised for his inefficiency, could protect them against a horde of 
fae infuriated savages. ‘The man quailed before the ferocious demands 
It Seo | of his own allies, and he did not dare even to leave a guard of Bri- 


ie tish soldiers for his prisoners, as he had pledged himself. The In- 
a, dians were set on drinking blood, and he marched off with his 
regulars, leaving them to revel in it. Contrary to express stipu- 
ert’ lations, the swords were taken from the sides of our officers; and 
: , then, unarmed, and stripped almost naked, our prisoners were left to 

be driven by the Indians in the rear of the British army upon its 
retrograde march to Malden. Few, however, ever reached the Bri- ) 
q ‘ tish garrison. Many were slaughtered upon the spot. Some were 
carried off to be roasted at the stake by the bands of savages, 
that from time to time dropped off from the main body, and stole 
home to make merry with their captives at a feast of blood. But | 


te aa $i: the most gallant and distinguished of our officers perished upon the 
po ae spot. I saw Colonel Allen, with four kinsmen of the same name, 
Ey Gian the youngest a boy of seventeen, butchered within a hundred yards 


of the Raisin. Simpson, the member of congress, with Majors 
Madison and Ballard, and Captains Bledsoe, Hickman, Mason, 
Woolfolk, Kelly, McCracken, Williams, and Hamilton, with many 
a private who had the best blood of Kentucky in his veins, all 
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perished on that field of slaughter. Young Hart, the kinsman of 
Harry Clay, who claimed the protection of an old College chum 
that he met in the British ranks, was dragged, wounded, from his 
horse, and tomahawked and scalped like the rest. It made my 
flesh crawl to hear the shrieks of those dying men as they howled 
curses upon the unheeding Proctor, mingled with bitter impreca- 
tions upon their own folly in trusting to the mercy of sucha foe. 
But this was not the worst scene which that day presented. 

There were about sixty of our people, who, being wounded or 
ill, had sought shelter from the cold in the house of a Canadian on 
the banks of the Raisin. Some had crawled thither amid the con- 
fusion of the fight, others had been conveyed there by friends im- 
mediately after the surrender, and a few, like myself, had sought 
the place to look after a wounded comrade. ‘The rear guard of the 
British regulars had scarce taken up their line of march before this 
house was beset by the savages and fired ina dozen places. I was 
kneeling on the floor in an upper story beside a poor fellow, who, 
fevered with his wounds, was swallowing eagerly a handful of snow 
which I had just reached to him from the window-sill, when I heard 
the Indians whooping beneath the window, and smelt the smoke 
coming up the passage way. Almost at the same moment there 
was a simultaneous cry among the wounded in the room below us, 
followed by a rush toward the door, and yells and groans of agony, 
as the savages, rushing into the entry, brained those who attempt- 
ed to escape, with their tomahawks. A heavy burst of smoke, 
which seemed to come up from the cellar, succeeded ; and looking out, 
I saw the Indians springing by dozens from the window below me. 
But while these thus hastened to escape from being stifled, as many 
more were pouring into the house to snatch their scalps from the 
inmates before the fire could consume them. ‘The fire had as yet 
only burst into flame in the cellar, and the wet clap-boards on the 
outside of the house smoked like a pile of green timber with live 
coals beneath it. The Indians as yet had not come up to where 


‘we were, and when we heard the live flames roaring below, some 


prayed for the fate of their friends who had but now perished with 
the tomahawk ; others, though half stifled with smoke, seemed only 
to dread the Indians, who yelled like wild devils as they glanced in 
and out from the building. But now came a grand crash, which 
seemed to tell that their fate, whatever it might be, was at hand. 
The floor in the room below gave way, and the sharp yells of sud- 
den agony which mingled with the moans of the dying prisoners, 
told that some of the savages must have gone down with it. I 
could hear some of them, too, exhorting each other as they clung to 
the steep staircase above them, and tried to mount to the place of 
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momentary safety where we were. But two succeeded, and the sha- 
ven crowns and begrimmed faces of these emerged through the well 
of the staircase along with a burst of flame, which seemed, as it 
were, to hoist them into our room like demons lifted upon their na- 
tive element. God’s weather! Captain, had you seen those horri- 
ble faces glowering upon you from out the fire, you would have cow- 
ered in a corner as I did. 

The devils! instead of making at once for the windows, and 
escaping from the house as [ thought they would, they began at 
once to pay about them with their scalping-knives. ‘They never 
stopped to tomahawk men who were too feeble to resist, but peeled 
their heads as readily as you would strip the skin from a ripe peach. 
Accident, or the eddying smoke-wreaths which came thicker and 
thicker into the apartment, prevented their seeing me until one of 
them had engaged in a death-grapple with a stout sergeant, who, 
being only wounded in his knee-pan, could make good fight with 
the fellow, who threw himself upon his body to take his scalp. 

The first sound of resistance put new life into my limbs, and I 
braced myself for a tussle with the other savage, in the same mo- 
ment that a puff of wind, wrapping the combatants from view, re- 
vealed me to the Indian who was springing to the assistance of his 
comrade. He turned upon me so abruptly, that he stumbled over a 
dead body by my side, and I flung myself upon him, and plucked 
his scalping knife from the floor as it stood quivering where his 
hand had drove it in falling. It was a stout and heavy savage ; and 
though not slow myself at wrestling, he turned me under him at the 
first grapple, and planted his fingers at my throat with a grip like 
an armorer’s vice. The knife was still in my hand, but it was bent 
nearly double ; and if I had lifted my arm, he would have wrenched 
it from me to a certainty. I pretended, therefore, to be quite 
spent while straightening the knife by pressing the blade beneath 
my wrist and the floor. The next moment I made another strug- 
gle—-the Indian raised himself a little to get a better hold, and then, 
as he came down with his full weight upon my body, I slipped aside 
so adroitly, that the knife, which I had raised on the butt-end, enter- 
ed his bosom clean up to the haft, and the warm blood, spouting over 
my face, made it as red as his own. All this, as you may conceive, 
passed in less time than [ take in telling it. Yet even in that space 
of time the fire had gained upon us fearfully, and put an end to the 
fight of the sergeant and his Indian, in the same moment that I 
despatched him. The rafters on the opposite side of the room gave 
way ; and the white and red man, with hands clutched in each other’s 
hair, were plunged amid the roaring flames below. 

Now, the sight of those flames, Captain, was just what saved my 
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life after all. I seized my Indian’s blanket, to shield me from the 
fire until I could reach the window, and sprang with it wrapped 
around me among the crowd of devils who were howling for our 
blood below. I fell into a deep snow-bank, which covered my 
boots and trowsers as did the blanket my body. My hair was 
burnt off, and my face, red with blood and begrimmed with smoke, 
made me look so much léke a real Indian, that, having plenty 
to do on their own account, the others let one of their comrades, as 
they thought me, lie there like an old log. The roof fell in soon 
afterward ; the flames shot high into the air, and the smoke and em- 
bers rolled far and wide, as the sides of the house came crashing down 
in the midst of the flames. The savages gave an exulting yell, as if 
contented they had done their worst, and then trooped like a pack 
of ravening wolves after the detachment of prisoners which followed 
in Proctor’s rear. Few of them, as we know, ever reached Malden ; 
and for a fact, 1 thought at the time when I crawled half frozen 
from that snow-bank, that my chance was probably the luckiest in 
all the army that was captivated on the river Raisin.” 

The worthy Major was here interrupted in his narrative by an 
occurrence which had better be detailed in another chapter. 


SONNET TO —. 


Fi.owers are Love’s truest language—they betray, 
Like the divining rods of Magi old, 
Where priceless wealth lies buried, not of gold, 
But love, bright love, that never can decay ! 
I send thee flowers, my dearest, and I deem 
That from their petals thou wilt hear sweet words, 
Whose music, clearer than the notes of birds, 
Though breathed to thee alone, perchance will seem 
Most eloquent of feelings unexpressed :— 
Oh, wreath them in those masses of dark hair; 
Let them repose upon that forehead fair, 
And on that bosom’s yielding snow be pressed. 
Thus shal! thy fondness for my flowers reveal 
The love that maiden coyness would conceal. 
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| } The Americans, in their Moral, Social, and Political Relations. By 
: Francis J. Grund. Boston: Marsh, Capen and Lyon. London. 


1837. Second Notice. 


WE noticed the first volume of this work in a former number, and promised an 
‘t exposé of the second. On looking it over, however, we concluded such promise 
: would be better honored “ in the breach than in the observance ;” and should have 
bi so honored it, but for the appearance of an American edition of the work. 

We concluded our notice of the first volume by saying, “ The work is meant to 
be flattering to the Americans ; in many respects it is so; in others, though we 
must fain thank the author for intended compliments, we would fain not deserve 
them.” This is still more applicable to the second volume, in which the author 
sacrifices common sense, and the principles of national honor and justice, in his 
a zeal to eulogise our political institutions, and glorify our national history. 
if Speaking of the Aborigines, he says, “ Let no sensitive European, therefore, 
complain of the barbarous cruelty of the Americans in chasing the Indians from 
the soil of their fathers, or in forcing them to flee from the approach of civilization 
to the inhospitable woods of the Western territory. The American aborigines, 
with but very few exceptions, never possessed the soil on which they trod, any 
more than the air which they breathed ! !” 
Oh shame! where is thy blush? That an American should so write we can 
conceive ; but that an intelligent foreigner, who evidently is well acquainted with 
i our political history, should do it, exceeds our comprehension. What! not a 
E tear, not a sigh even, for the “poor Indian?’ No! for not only are we right in 
driving them off from the hunting-grounds of their tribes, from the resting-place 
of their fathers, but we deny that they can have any feelings of regret, any pangs 
that are worthy of notice; for— 

“ The Indians quit what never was precisely their own ; they leave no object 
of memory or tradition behind ; and although the loss may be felt by the iribe, 
no individual is actually despoiled of his own! !” 

Was there ever a more flagrant perversion of truth, a more cold-blooded insult 
to the memory ofthe red man? His very virtue cited in justificatiori of the out- 
rage inflicted upon him! and because he loved his tribe, its integrity, its pros- 

perity, its honor, better than his own individual possessions—because the selfish- 

i ness of the man was lost in the devotion of the patriot, he deserves no pity, for 

he suffered no wrong! 

Nay! more, and worse than this ; the Indian can feel no regret for his loss, no 

; anguish for his expatriation, not even indignation against his despoiler and ty- 
rant ; for, says our author— 

“ Let no one mistake the hatred which the colored races bear to the white and 

to each other for a strong love of country and an attachment to their native 

woods. Hatred of others is but a negative and barbarous qualification of na- 
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tionality, and is by no means a necessary concomitant of its positive virtues. 
The hatred between the different races is something animal and instinctive, and 
is far removed from the noble disinterestedness of genuine patriotism.” 

What is this but pleading in extenuation of robbery, insult, and exile, that the 
robbed, insulted, and exiled could not feel very keenly his wrongs; and that the in- 
dignation which swelled in his bosom was not of a very “refined and genuine 
patriotism ?” 

But to show how difficult it is for a man to plead the cause of injustice with- 
out contradicting himself, even when he has a reward in view, we quote the 
author’s words from a subsequent part of his work. He is striving to apologise 
for slavery, on the ground of the inferiority of the blacks even to the Indians, 
(of whom, be it remembered, he said, “it is in vain to talk of civilizing them,”) 
and writes thus :—“ The Indians, when converted to Christianity, are yet a dis- 
tinct and noble race, commanding even the respect of their enemies.” 

And again, forgetting his former assertions, he says, “ some of the first families 
in Virginia, noted for their eminent talents as statesmen and legislators, are des- 
cended, in part, from the Indians.” 

When the author urges the common-place arguments that the number, the 
wealth, and the enjoyment of the human family as a whole, will be increased by 
the settlement of civilized millions “in a space where a few hundred stragglers 
could hardly follow the track of the deer,” we are silent; but when he would 
make glorious what is really shameful—when he would make right what is 
wrong—when he would call treachery and cowardice, courage and glory—we 
protest against his perversion and sycophancy. 

Mr. Grund knows, and the world knows, that if any territory which the Uni- 
ted States wished to seize upon, instead of being occupied by a thousand families 
of happy Indians, had been guarded by a single cross of St. George at either ex- 
tremity, and a bivouac of fifty British soldiers ‘‘ where civilized millions might 
live,” they would not have dared invade it! No! though the deer ran free and 
wild for a century, without ‘even a few hundred stragglers to follow their 
track.” 

We have shuddered at the atrocity of the Turk, we have exclaimed against 
the outrages of the Russian, but we have planted the flag of the Union over the 
hunting-grounds of the Indian upon the same principle and with the same view 
that the crescent floated from the Acropolis, and that the eagles of Russia still 
wave over the fields of Poland—we wanted them, we had the power, and we took 
them! 

And now that we are conquerors--that we have quenched the wigwam fires 
in the blood of their defenders—now that we have seized upon hunting-grounds 
so wide that we call in vain upon the offscourings of Europe to fill them up— 
‘what is our policy to the wretched remnant of the aborigines? Do we offer 
them a narrow nook inthe loved land of their fathers ? do we strive to impart 
to them our boasted civilization and Christianity? No! we point at them the 
finger of scorn; we say, “ ye are not capable of improvement, ye are not worthy 
to live with the Saxon race;” we spurn them from among us; even now the sad 
procession is winding its way westward ; and farther and farther shall it spread, 
until, gaining the cliffs of the Rocky Mountains, the last of the red-men shall 
catch a glimpse of the Indian’s only place of rest—the bosom of the Pacific. 

Mr. Grund’s observations about servants are correct, and show the minute . 
acquaintance of the author with the social relations of Americans. 

The ninth chapter is very valuable and entertaining, though we think that his 
remarks on Credit will not have such weight now as, perchance, they might 
have had a twelvemonth since. He certainly has the advantage of most fo- 
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reigners who have written about this country, in getting a clear insight into 
facts ; but he squints wofully when he tries to look back from a fact to its cause, 
or forward to its effect. One may see this in a hundred instances in his 
second volume: as, for instance, striving to account for the fact of the prefer- 
ence given to our vessels for Atlantic navigation, he says, “‘ We must add, that 
a person who is six weeks at sea is naturally exposed to more accidents than 
one who performs the same passage in four or five ;” but this is altogether a 
non sequitur, Mynheer, and we can point you many a wreck made from sheer 
impatience and haste. 

We pass over his tenth chapter, which is generally accurate and valuable, 
and come to his remarks upon slavery. 

He commences with some observations upon the importance of the Union, and 
the awful consequences of a separation; to all of which we say most heartily, 
amen! He then declares himself an opponent of slavery, condemns it stoutly in 
theory, and protests against being considered its defender ; but his protestations 
cannot take from him the glory or the shame of being its advocate. 

He says, “‘ the question admits of three distinct considerations ; viz., the legal, 
the political, and the moral.” 

In the very outset he assumes that “the slaves in the Southern states are 
the property of the planters, a kind of property which is not transferable, except 
among themselves.” 

- He then notices three formidable obstacles to the abolition of slavery, all 
founded upon this right of property and the interest of the owners. 

His positions are strong; they prove much—perhaps too much for him; he 
says, that after abolition, “ Jt would be impossible for the planters to retain the 
free negroes on their estates, unless an exorbitant price be paid for their labor ; 
for they naturaliy prefer any other employment, especially that of house servants, 
to field labor in any of the states. The cultivation of the soil they deem more irk- 
some and tedious than almost any other human occupation; and they would 
have the means of emigrating to the North. The planters, therefore, would be 
involved in additional loss, because it would be impossible for them to produce 
cotton, rice, sugar, &c. as cheap as these articles are obtained in other parts of the 
world; and they would not even be certain of producing them at all. It would, 
consequently, be necessary to COMPEL the negroes to remain, which is impossible 
in an open country, and in states where the negroes are more numerous than 
the whites. 

“ Here we see the IMMENSE ADVANTAGE of position which the British pos- 
sessions in the West Indies enjoy over the Southern states of America. The 
negroes cannot emigrate to other fertile countries and obtain a higher price for 
their labor ; and in case they should threaten to leave the planters in a body, a mili- 
tary and naval force could more easily frustrate their designs than on a conti- 
nent,” &c. 

Weare not of that party who arrogate to themselves the name of immediate abo- 
litionists, and who say that all who join not in their fanatical and absurd designs 
are advocates of slavery; but if we were, we could desire nothing better than 
that our opponents should commit themselves, and shew the hoof, as Mr. Grund 
does in the above papers. 

He afterwards urges, with better grace, “ that many settlements in the Southern 
states were effected under the promise of slavery ; it was a conditio sine qua non 
in the outlet; and now that their property is invested and bears interest, they 
are called upon to surrender it,” &c.; to which wecan but say, alas! ’tis true, and 
“ pity tis, ’tis true.” 

Mr. Grund next considers the matter in its political bearings, and inquires, 
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* What influence the emancipation of the slaves would have on the tranquillity, 
prosperity, and final progress of the whites; and what result it would produce 
with regard to the condition of the negroes ?” 

We shall not follow him through sad, discouraging, and sickening, because 
faithful, details of the difficulties and perils in which a large portion of our 
beloved country is involved, by an original dereliction from the principles of 
justice and humanity ; though we differ from him entirely as to the means of ex- 
trication. 

But against his moral and philosophical reasonings on the subject, as he calls 
them, we do protest and proclaim them unworthy a man and a Christian; how- 
ever they may be considered in despotic countries, we would not have them go 
forth as American. 

He says, “ If it could be made out that the negroes are naturally inferior to the 
whites, or incapable of enjoying the same rights and privileges without endan- 
gering the safety of moral and political institutions; if it could be established 
that their physical passions are greater, and their judgment and understanding 
more limited than those of the white race; then these facts would at least contain 
an apology for retaining the negroes in bondage, though it would not establish 
aright to abuse their inferior capacities.” Aye, here we have it, the same 
principle again upon which we hunt down and expatriate the Indians—‘“ the 
weakest goes to the wall.” Mark him; he says, if it could be proved that the 
Africans are inferior by nature, we have an apology for enslaving them; and on 
the next page, he says, ‘‘ I must give it as my honest conviction, that the negroes 
are an inferior race, and not capable of enjoying, without excess, the same de- 
gree of freedom as Americans. In order not to be misunderstood—as the latter 
clause will hold of many other countries, I will add, that 1 think the negroes 


_ wholly uninclined to, and entirely incapacitated for, living in a state of society 


similar to that of the whites; and that if they were capable of forming such a 
state of society, they would not form it while surrounded by the whites.” 

Now, so far from this inferiority and weakness being apologetic for wrong, it 
makes the wrong more heinous and dishonorable; it adds to it cowardice. 

He then goes on to pursue, through many pages, a train of reasoning to show 
the inferiority of the blacks; and concludes, “I do not deny that the blacks are 
capable of improvement, that they may acquire the elements of many useful arts 
and sciences: but I do not believe that they are capable of working out their own 
salvation, or of rivalling the whites in any one branch of human knowledge or 
industry.” 

We beg the reader to recollect the passage we quoted, where Mr. Grund says, 
the negroes “deem the cultivation of the soil more irksome and tedious than al- 
most any other human occupation,” [page 337,] and compare it with what fol- 


‘lows on page 368: “ Thus, in whatever light we may consider slavery in Ame- 


rica, we must see in it an evil which cannot be remedied without endangering 
the moral, political, and social relations of the United States. At the present 
moment the Southern slaves are provided for; their sphere of action is circum- 
scribed, and they are satisfied with their situation.” 

We conclude our quotations by the following:—‘ Had the Negroes ever 
evinced a love of freedom further than is connected with physical comfort; had 
they ever made an effort to become free for the love of liberty, and not for per- 
sonal advantages or revenge; had they, in their struggle for liberty, ever waged 
war against superior numbers; had they ever been known as a nation whose 
rise and fall might have excited our sympathies ; a different sentiment would per- 
vade the Americans with regard to the unhappy negroes. But, whatever the ne- 
groes are, they are by the charity of the Americans; whatever they possess, they 
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} hold by that tenure; whatever right they enjoy, is by the benevolence of their 
: masters. But the requisitions of charity give no permanent title to respect. The 
Americans have fought for and acquired their liberty: they have given it gratis 
to their negroes.” 

If such sentiments as these find not an indignant and ready response in the 
breast of the reader, it would be vain for us to waste a word upon him. 

Others may boast of their superiority, and plead it in extenuation of contumely 
and wrong; others may talk of the charity of Americans to the negroes; others 
may say, that whatever rights the blacks enjoy, they owe to the benevolence of 
their masters; we are silent, or, if we must speak, we say such sentiments are 
ungenerous, unjust, and more fitting the serfs of Europe than the republicans of 
America. 

With the question of abolition we meddle not, but would not for the fair fame 
of our country that this author should be considered as her mouthpiece. 


The Token, and Atlantic Souvenir; a Christmas and New-Year’s 
Present. Edited by S. G. Goodrich. Boston: American Stationers’ 


Company. 1838. 


WE would not have our readers imagine that we have “ jumped the months to 
come,” and that we are really launched into that year of the Christian era which 
will be one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight. By no means; we are 
there only by a literary fiction of the publishers of Annuals, including Registers, 
Almanacks, and that class of pretty books distinguished par excellence as Sou- 
venirs. We shall step over the unworn threshold of the new year soon enough 
in reality, heaven knows! We shall have other tokens of our progress than 
this ‘ Token,” and less agreeable ones too. The head that is getting bald will 
be still balder ; the eye that is waxing dim, will be still dimmer; the hair that is 
turning gray, will be still grayer; whatever change is going on, will go a little 
further ; and the great river of human life will have rolled a space further onward 
ia | toward the all-concealing ocean ofthe future. It isa pleasant thing to get the start 
of Time, if but for a few weeks or months ; and, imagining that we are no older 
‘ next year than we are this, comfort our weary hearts with the reflection that the 

& : real will be just like the apparent, that the glass of Truth will give back the image 
i i. which now smiles upon us from the mirror of Fancy. Weare not disposed, 

oy. then, to quarrel with this antedating of Book presents; we are young as we are 


in. &) in spite of it; and we chuckle over the conviction that we should still be as 
Oh young, though, by a mistake of the printer, the date had been set down fifty 
years a-head! Thus doth the title-page of our annual convey a happy impres- 
sion. Its other pages are not a whit behind hand. They are covered with types 
i, that are lovely to the eye, and expressive of thought delightful to the understand- 
i, ing. Truly the Token for 1838 is a most acceptable offering. We like it for 
aii more reasons than one. We like it because it contains stories and verses sooth- 
; ing to the rough and chafing soreness of these hard-money-discussing days ; and 
i because it is adorned with tasteful engravings, beautiful to look upon, and indi- 
cative of a hoped-for improvement in this branch of the Fine Arts in America ; 
and because it presents to us the opportunity, which we have been long waiting 
for, of praising with a good conscience any work produced under the auspices 

ofthe incensed author of the “ Outcast and other Poems.” 
A green leaf in the fantastic and somewhat withered laurel that encircles the 
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brows of its editor, isthis Token for 1838. It is a sufficient evidence that Mr. 
S. G. Goodrich is a man of a refined taste ; and that, although no producer of good 
things himself, he is abundantly capable of appreciating good things in others. 
No piece, with the exception of a few verses, appears to be out of place in this 
volume. The reader is regaled with an agreeable variety of beautiful reflections, 
tales and poetry. They are contributed by approved and capable authors. Let 
us look over them in company, gentle reader, and we will tell you briefly of those 
which impressed and interested us. 

“The Wonders of the Deep,” by J. Pierpont, is a little in the sermonizing 
style—set off by repetitions, which are better heard than read, and instinct with 
thoughts, which, though beautiful, are not particularly original. 

The author of “'Twice-told Tales” has contributed as copiously to this as to 
the last volume. He must be a mine of wealth to the editor. His pieces appear 
sometimes with and sometimes without a signature. 

We may be out in our guessing, but our Yankee ingenuity must be strangely 
at fault if “Sylph Etherege” be not the production of the author of ‘ Peter 
Goldthwait’s Treasure ;” and if “ Endicott and the Red Cross,” and ‘“ Night 
Sketches beneath an Umbrella,” proceeded not from the same graceful and gra- 
phic pen which indited ‘“‘ The Shaker Bridal.” . 

We have on another occasion expressed our admiration of the genius of Na- 
THANIEL HLAWTHORNE. His modesty is equal to his genius. He has thrown off 
story after story, and sketch after sketch, as regardlessly as if they were ‘‘ uncon- 
sidered trifles,” and not the most charming things of the kind ever produced in 
this country. We may be a little extravagant in our praises, but they will do 
no harm to the subject of them. It is not the least merit of true excellence that 
its possessor is superior to flattery. We formerly advised the collection into a 
volume of this author’s random productions. ‘‘ Twice-told Tales” was, as we 
flatter ourselves, the result of this advice; and the public has reason to be some- 
what grateful to us for the pleasure which that delightful volume imparted. 
The Editor of “ The Token,” however, deserves the high encomium of having 
primarily brought forward and liberally encouraged the talents of an author, 
who, were his self-esteem not entirely disproportionate to his ideality, would 
have made for himself a reputation greater than that which he is now acquiring 
in spite of bis too unpretending disposition. 

Among the other tales in the Token, we are much pleased with “ Our Village 
Post Office,” by Miss Sedgwick; politicians may derive a quiet moral from it, 
which will sweeten the bitterness of partizan feeling; and we should also be 
pleased with the fine translation, by Mr. Nathaniel Green, of an interesting Ger- 
man story, if we were not of opinion that the author might have done himself 
superior credit in an original sketch. 

Passing from the prose to the poetry, we apply the same remark to Mr. John 
O. Sargent’s elegant and spirited version of a scene from Victor Hugo’s “ Her- 
nani.” We perceive that Mr. Sargent still chooses to call himself “ Charles 
Sherry” when he descends into verse from that height of political discussion, on 
which, as one of the editors of the Courier and Enquirer, he is now distinguishing 
himself. There is more good policy than good taste, however, in this avoidance 
of a belles lettres reputation. When in future he deserts the arena of party strife 
to dally awhile in the bower of the Muses, we trust that he will not do it “by 
stealth,” and “blush to find it fame.” We regret to read such verses as “ The 
Only Daughter,” under the name of “O. W. Holmes.” Their obscurity is un- 
relieved by those flashes, which, in the author’s former pieces, coruscate amid the 
gloom in which his thoughts and expressions are sometimes involved. Perspi- 
cuity of style should not be sacrificed even to a bold, novel, concise, and senten- 
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tious manner. The Sonnet to St*** D+**, by E. S., is very melodious; but as 
Mr. Samuel Weller would sagaciously observe, we ‘“ can’t go” the “‘ Phidian 
shape.” Phidias sculptured one statue of Minerva out of ivory and gold, which 
was thirty-nine feet high. His statue of Jupiter was, if any thing, as a Boston 
exquisite once observed when comparing his figure with a cast of the Apollo 
Belvidere, “ a trifle taller.” ‘Io be Phidian in her shape, S. D. must be an un- 
commonly large young woman. 

Several beautiful pieces of verse have been communicated by Miss Gould, 
Grenville Mellen, R. C. Waterston, J. H. Clinch, and Epes Sargent, Jr. We 
have space only for the following, from the always charming pen of Mr. 
Sargent. 

“ THE TOKEN. 
* Brave son of a Chieftain! beloved Cherokee! 
This token of wampum is woven for thee; 


A token to flutter and shine on thy breast,— 
My bravest and brightest, my wisest and best! 


“Tis woven with coral, with beads, and with shells ; 
It shall be on thy breast the most potent of spells, 
To save thee from ambush, to shield thee from harm, 
To quicken thy sight, and give strength to thine arm. 


“ Rejoicer in battle! what forest or stream 
Sees thy heron-plume wave, and thy tomahawk gleam ? 
Does the Father of Waters sweep on thy sharp prow ? 
Sure threader of dark woods! Oh, where art thou now ? 


« Post hunt the fierce bison, or shoot the fleet deer? 
O’er the prairie’s wide level dost bend thy career ? 
Or, worn wtth the heat and the toil of the chase, 
Does the mist of the cataract moisten thy face ? 


“ While thus spake the maiden, an eagle, who beat 
The clouds with his pinions, fell dead at her feet! 
And the arrow, which reached him, while mounting so free, 
Was sped from the bow of the young Cherokee.” 


The engravings are few, but well selected, and all exquisitely executed with the 
exception of “ The Only Daughter,” who appears to be quite a homely little girl. 
The Presentation wood-cut is as fine and delicate as other of Adams’s elegant 
works, “ The Expected Canoe” is beautiful—but why will our artists always 
paint Indian women nearly in the primitive state? Mr. Catlin says that he 
never, in all his peregrinations, saw a naked squaw; but that, on the contrary, 
the Indian females wear as much, if not more clothing than one may see on the 
fashionably-dressed belles of a ball-room. We will not specify the other engrav- 
ings—they are all “ beautiful exceedingly ;” they confer great credit upon both 
painters and engravers—they are proof positive that the Fine Arts are not, as 
has been gracelessly charged upon us, suffered to languish in this country. 

Thus have we taken pains to express our complete approbation of the Token 
for 1838. It is better than the favorite English annuals of past years. We 
commend it to all lovers, and husbands, and maiden aunts, who have money 
enough left out of “ the Pressure” to devote to the purchase of a tasteful literary 
present, 


Fielding, or Society—Atticus, or the Retired Statesman—and St. 
Lawrence ; by the Author of “ Tremaine” and “ De Vere.” 


Tuese volumes form rather a journal than a novel, and are more philosophi- 
cal than any thing else. They will do for persons of a retired and quiet life 
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better than for those who are disposed to mingle in the world, and to get their 
lessons in a knowledge of it from their communion with its varieties. The con- 
clusions at which the author aims, we are not disposed to subscribe to—even as 
we cannot do otherwise, frequently, than deny his propositions. But it is almost 
always the case that a writer misses his point when he endeavors to inculcate 
the principles of philosophy under the guise of a novel, and surrender all idea of 
a story to his mental theories and logic. 

Still there is a good deal of excellent matter thrown together in these pages; 
and the manner in which it is done, too, is worthy of a good and experienced 
mind. The reflections upon Society, and many of its peculiarities and follies, 
are capital, candid, and well-intended. The views of country life, with its at- 
tractions and healthy peculiarities, are given with much force and meaning; and 
those delightful simplicities which distinguish it, are presented in a manner that 
cannot fail to impress a spirit directed and supported as it should be. 

Yet one cannot but think, as he works his way through these volumes with 
the evident effort, in places, to make up the book rather than any thing else. It 
seems as if the writer was on trial to do, by an unnatural amplification of philo- 
sophical principles, what he cannot make out by a natural management of his 
stoy and its characters. As far as this goes, it is not pleasant. We had rather 
see a book purporting to be a book of essays, than an illustration of principles 
by sentences and chapters, or an attempt at it, and a failure where a failure is 
both unpleasant and unfortunate. ‘ Atticus” embodies many noble ideas; and 
if these were carried out, or acted upon by more of our statesmen, it would be well 
indeed. 


Pocahontas—a Historical Drama, in 5 Acts. By a Citizen of the 
West. 
Tuis is not to be noticed as a regular tragedy, any more than as a regular 


tragedy it is to be represented. Both of these things are out of the question. 
Yet it has about it a good deal of that dramatic character which would attract 


* and fix the attention of the mixed audience of our theatres. It has much of that 


rude beauty in the poetry which distinguishes even the scenery and the people 
which form the ground-work of its description ; and no one can read the work 
without feeling convinced that the writer had entered with no little earnestness 
into the spirit of the historical passage which he has presented, and in good keep- 
ing with those dramatic notions which he has set forth in his Introductory Es- 
say, but which, we do not hold to be in all things orthodox, or such as the dra- 
matist can always practise upon with much attractiveness or success. We are 
by no means strong believers in the true poetic capabilities of the Indians, or of 
their social presentations. We do not, by that declaration, mean to be understood 
as denying that there is much of poetry—and that of a high order too—exhibited 
in the character and language of the savage, as well as in many of his rude and 
picturesque institutions. ‘This, it would be vain and foolish to deny. We mean 
to say, that the poetry of the Indian and his wife is not the best that can be pre- 
sented in this dramatic form by the poet; for the simple reason, that to be true, 
it must be too, too rude—too undisguised—too plain-spoken for the made-up taste 
of the age. For this reason we believe that stories vf the Indians—whether po- 
etic or prose—are always calculated to be more successful in print than the best 
that can be manufactured as coming from them ; especially where they are given 
to the public under the form of poetical or dramatic dialogue. 
VOL. X. 
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We are not disposed to do the writer of Pocahontas injustice, nor can we de- 
ny him poetical power, though certainly not of the highest order. He has much 
of the thought, the perception, and the diction of poetry about him. We have 
not his name on his title-page ; but we venture to pronounce him a man that has 
written much, and been talked of not a little. He thinks freely—too freely some- 
times, and sometimes uses language which derives no force from its profanity ; 
but, on the contrary, which stains and spoils such poetry as that in which it 
escapes. There is frequently a mistake in the love-language of Pocahontas and 
Nomony. It is not the language of such women. The endearing expressions are 
unnatural, and savour too much of the drawing-room—and not at all of the wig- 
wam or the forest. The best poetry in the drama, it strikes us, is that of the 
awakened spirits of Powhatan and Smith. Rolfe and Pocahontas sometimes 
equal them in their outbreaks. Yet the poetry which presents us the tempest 
and the thunder, amid the crashing forest and the sky, wants that music which 
betrays the ear of the true artist; and, though we glow before some of the excit- 
ing pictures of Master Smith, still we feel the want of that power in the poet 
which is best developed where there is a good mixture of an excellent philosophy, 
and living, holy principle, with the “divine madness.” The matter-of-fact 
style prevails to an unnecessary degree in this work, and the affectations of the 
verse cannot escape, it would seem to us, even an unpractised reader. Let one 
observe these expressions in italics. ‘They occur too frequently. 


** My masters! it behooves me make report 
Unto this council of the expedition, 
Which, in obedience to your request, 

The gallant Captain Argal and myself 
Did undertake, to find this Captain Smith, 
And cause him hasten hither, and resign 
A power was never justly his.” 


Of the prosaic, one example is worthy of an attorney’s desk :— 


* Granting, in absolute sovereignty, to them 
And to their heirs for ever, all the lands 
Extending from Cape Comfort, southernly 
Two hundred miles along the coast,” &c. 


Of Smith’s liberal way of thinking, and talking too, the following is rather a 
bad specimen :— 


“Tm sick of will—and—will—not gentry, I; 
Men, who would be at once both black and white— 
Would pluck the fruits of Hell, on road to Heaven— 
Would bey damnation in the Devil’s market, 
Yet higgle at the price the Devil asks!” 


But we will not select too much, or appear too hypercritical. All we say is, 
such as the above is unworthy of a place where so much can be found which it 
only disguises. 
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LOSS OF THE HOME. 


Tue loss of the New-York and Charleston steam packet, Home, is one of those 
distressing occurrences which, every now and then, in this chequered world of 
ours, startle us in the routine of daily life, and excite awe and sympathy through- 
out society. It has, indeed, been a heavy blow to many of our most respectable 
and amiable fellow-citizens. ‘The last two or three years have been remarkable 
for many trying and distressing circumstances in our community, but there has 
been nothing more heart-rending than this catastrophe of the Home. Much in- 
terest and no little excitement have been created by it; and we have thought that 
a summary of the facts attending it, collected from various sources, would be 
acceptable to our readers, 

The Home was built in this city by Messrs. Brown & Bell, to the order of 
James P. Allaire, and after a pleasant summer-day’s excursion in New-York Bay 
—which was called an “experimental trip”—she took her place as a regular 
packet between this city and Charleston. On Saturday, the 7th inst., with ninety 
passengers, and a crew, including male and female servants, of forty-five persons, 
she started for Charleston, After passing the Narrows, she struck on the Romer, 
and lay beating there for four or five hours. The Captain, however, proceeded 
on the voyage. The accommodations of the Home, it is well known, were of 
the first description—the passengers were disposed to please and to be pleased,— 
the weather was fine, every thing went on pleasantly, and the boat made rapid 
}rogress. But, on the night of Sunday, when at a short distance from Cape 
Hatteras, a tremendous gale from the South-East came on. The sea ran moun- 
tains high—‘ deep called unto deep,”—the boat labored dreadfully ; and her whole 
frame, both at stem and stern, was shaken by the impetuosity of the waves. 


_ To add to the danger, she sprang a leak, which during the night increased so 


fearfully, that on Monday morning all hands were ordered to the pump, and 
the passengers, young and old, male and female, were employed with buckets, 
pails, &c., in baling; but the leak continued to gain upon them ; the boat seemed 
yielding to the force of the elements, and the gale increased in fury. 

It is in such awful scenes as this that true courage and fortitude are best tried. 
The excitement of action, the hope of fame, or the applause of a crowd, acts so 
powerfully as a stimulus, that the weakest minds may be nerved to exertion and 
courage during the greatest contests with human opponents. But how different 
such trials from that of the unfortunate sufferers in the Home! Above them the 
angry heavens—around them a howling waste of waters—beneath them, a few 
treacherous planks, soon about to part, and leave them to the mercy of the boil- 
ing and tempestuous sea. The situation of the females was particularly affect- 
ing. Some of them were young and beautiful, delicately brought up, and accus- 
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tomed to have those about them who feared lest “the wind of heaven should 
visit them too roughly ;” and now they were on the wild waters, with nothing 
but fearful sights and sounds around them, and compelled--for the sake of their 
lives—to a labor, alas! how different from those to which by nature and educa- 
tien they had been accustomed. The situation of all, indeed, was such as tries 
the soul; and it is a melancholy satisfaction to the friends of the lamented suffer- 
ers, that fortitude, energy, and resignation distinguished the conduct of each and 
all to the last. Let us hope, too, that a trust in His mercy, who can raise or still 
the winds and waves at his will, cheered and comforted them through the awful 
ordeal. 

it To resume our narrative: Hitherto, as we understand, the boat had been kept 
i { out to sea, but about 2 P. M., when it was thought she had passed the outer 
4 


Cape of Hatteras, her head was turned to the shore,—the Captain intending to 
beach her as the best means of preserving the lives and property under his 
charge. The engine was still working, though very slowly, and sails were set ; 
but the tempest still raved around them; the leak was gaining ; her wheels were 
) ae useless, and the boat was settling fast. The bows worked up and down three 
or four feet, and it was obvious to all acquainted with such matters, that she 
must immediately go to pieces, and, but for God’s mercy, all on board perish. 

It was hoped that the shore might be made during daylight, and in this ex- 
pectation every exertion continued to be made by all. But about 7 P. M. the 
water reached and quenched the fire under her boilers—the machinery stopped— 
darkness was coming on, and no land was as yet in sight. The passengers 
and crew had for some time been cutting up the blankets into slips for the pur- 
% pose of lashing themselves to spars, pieces of the tuo-truly anticipated wreck, or 
: whatever might come in the way, and otherwise preparing themselves for the 
coming struggle. The Home, when she left New-York, carried three boats, but 
one had been staved as it hung in the davits. The boat continued to near the 
shore,—Ocracocke light was visible, the rear of the breakers was heard despite 
the howling of the storm; it was 10 P. M. when the ill-fated vessel struck, and 
in a few moments went to pieces! 

The two small boats which remained serviceable were of but little use. One 
filled while alongside, the other was cast off with a number of passengers, but 
i was swamped in the raging surf, and but one soul was saved. During the few, 
Ba the very few moments that elapsed between the strike and the breaking up of 

me the boat, the scene was heart-rending. Waves clinging to their husbands— 

children to their mothers—friends bidding a brief farewell to those they loved— 
and death, imminent death, before them all; the stormy waves around, the 
roar of the breakers, and the howling of the tempest, must have formed a picture 
too awful, too dreadful, ever to be forgotten. And at length, after a pause, 


“ When shrieked the timid and stood still the brave,” 


the crash came—the vessel parted amidships; and at that moment, it would ap- 

pear, a number of the hapless sufferers found a grave. Some were saved by 

\ swimming, some by the spars and pieces of the wreck which were drifted on shore. 

The stern part of the boat seems to have been completely destroyed ; but the 

(} forecastle, which, fortunately was high, parted entire, and upon it some eight or 

| ten persons, including the captain, were providentially saved. The result was 

that, at the lowest calculation, fully one hundred persons were drowned ; 

among them many whose characters were such as to render their loss no less a 
| public than a private calamity. 


Many instances of individual peril, heroism, and adventure have ‘tenched us, 
} | a but we deem it needless to detail them. One affecting incident we may mention. 
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A gentleman, after fastening his wife to a spar in the most secure way circum- 
stances allowed, lashed himself to another, and both were plunged into the deep. 
He made the shore, and we may imagine with what an anxious heart he linger- 
ed on that stormy beach, waiting the arrival of one so near and dear to him. 
But, alas! she came not—a cruel wave had washed ber from her frail support, 
and she had gone down among the breakers. 

It is a singular instance of the inscrutable ways of Providence, that while so 
many of the young, bold, and active, were cut off in the morning of life, despite 
the most heroic exertions, an old lady of seventy, very corpulent and almost help- 
less, reached the shore in perfect safety. She is supposed to have been buoyed 
up by a settee, but can give no account of her miraculous preservation. 

On Tuesday morning no vestige of the Home was to be seen save the boiler 
and some fragments of her hull. The bodies of many of the poor sufferers lay in 
melancholy stillness on the shore. 

Such are the appalling facts attending the loss of this ill-fated vessel ; and in ordi- 
nary cases, with this “ abstract and brief chronicle” of them we should have con- 
sidered our duty as journalists done; but the circumstances of the case demand 
something more, and we would earnestly request the attention of our readers to 
the following remarks, which we deem of the first importance. 

In the first place, it is a fact, admitted and undeniable, that the Home was not 
adapted for the line of trade she was employed in. Whether the blame here 
rests with the builders or the owners we shall not at present inquire; but the 
most culpable negligence must have existed somewhere, and the outraged feel- 
ings of the community are entitled to an explanation. 

And what shall we say of the conduct of those editors of Journals who protest- 
ed the security and excellence of the vessel, and, as it were, went bail for her safe 
performance of the voyage ? We have no hesitation in saying that it was highly 
reprehensible. How, indeed, were any of them entitled to give an opinion 
on the subject? The recollection of the summer excursions and champagne féte 
on board the boat might be pleasant enough, but— 


** Little did they think upon 
The dangers of the seas.” 


As practical men, of course, they can have no pretensions; and though in mat- 
ters of politics or general information the public should readily defer to the supe- 
riority of their experience, yet on those subjects which imply the possession of 
a clear scientific knowledge, their views are entitled to no more weight than those 
of the interested parties. ‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam” is an old adage; and, like 
many other old things, sound and true. We like to hear the Press speak out 
frankly and fairly on all subjects that properly come within its cognizance, 
but we would caution its conductors against giving the weight of their recom- 
mendation in matters of which they can literally know nothing. It is wrong 
on principle, and may be most disastrous in its consequences, We are deci- 
dedly of opinion, also, that the captain was much to blame in not putting back 
to New-York after he got the boat off the Romer. She ought to have been 
docked and examined. We should always be wary in throwing blame upon 
any one, but we think it very possible that the leak originated in some injury | 
received while on the Romer. On this subject, too, the public mind demands ex- 
planation. 

We devoutly trust, however, that the spirit of our enterprising countrymen as 
lately directed to the improvement and extension of steam navigation, will not 
be damped by this untoward and distressing event. In particular, the abandon- 
ment of steam communication across the Atlantic, must not for a moment be 
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contemplated. No argument against it can be drawn from the loss ‘of the 
Home. As well might the melancholy fate of poor Cocking, in his ill-con- 
structed parachute, be used as evidence that no scientific discoveries or practical 
utility will ever result from the cultivation of éieronautism. ‘The Home was pro- 
perly only calculated for a river boat, and one that is destined for a voyage on the 
ocean must be constructed on very different principles. The British steam-boats 
constantly encounter heavy gales in the open sea, and stand them admirably. 
The Lisbon packets, month after month, cross the Bay of Biscay in all seasons 
of the year. ‘The Aberdeen and London boats, have nearly as dangerous a 
route to pass over. Not many years ago, the Enterprize reached Bombay from 
London without any serious damage. But we may mention one instance that 
came under our own notice, to show the strength and security of even second 
class British steam-boats. 

Late in the Fall of 1829, the writer of this article left Hamburgh for Hull, in a 
stout British brig of between four and five hundred tons. Shortly after leaving 
Cuxhaven, where we had been detained a few days, and while still within the 
embouchure of the Elbe, we were overtaken by the Hamburgh and Hull steam- 
packet on her voyage to England. This line of communication had been started 
only that summer, with limited means, and a boat had been purchased for it that 
had formerly plied on the ferry across the Humber, between Hull and Grimsby. 
A very ungainly looking vessel she was. The wind being beautifully fair, and 
the packet a heavy sailer, we kept almost within hail of her till beyond Heligo- 
land, where we parted ina gale. From this period eleven days elapsed before 
the steamer reached Hull, and fourteen before the brig made the Spurn Head, 
during nearly the whole of which period the weather was most tempestuous. 
The brig suffered dreadfully, and narrowly escaped shipwreck on the Naze of Nor- 
way. Early in the gale we frequently saw the steam-boat—her weather paddle 
completely out of the water, but for many days lost sight of her. On our arrival 
we paid her a visit. We found that both her paddle boxes had been stove in, her 
funnel, bulwarks, &c. swept away ; but not a beam or plank had started, and her 
hull was pronounced by competent inspectors as sound and sea-worthy as ever. 
Yet this boat had been exposed for ten days to a furious October storm in the 
North Sea, and, moreover, was only a second class vessel. 

A great and fatal deficiency in the equipment of the Home consisted in the 
want of life-preservers. Had there been a supply of them on board, many valu- 
able lives might have been saved. We know, ourselves, one young man wko, in 
preparing for the voyage, omitted to provide himself with one, and only at the 
eleventh hour was prevailed on by an older and wiser head than his own to pur- 
chase one. He did so, and by means of it was saved from death. The life- 
| reserver is, indeed, a most valuable invention, and should constitute an indispen- 
sable part of the equipment of every sea-boat. 

While on this subject, we must request the attention of our readers to an in- 
vention of the justly-famed ‘‘ Roxbury India Rubber Company,” called the Life 
Spar or Balsa. Its length is fifteen feet, diameter twelve inches, and the weight 
ouly twenty pounds. It is made of India Rubber cloth, impervious to the water. 
It may be used in various emergencies. Ifa vessel is wrecked, and her boats are 
lost, a raft may be constructed, resting on two Balsas, capable of containing and 
saving fifty people; in the case of a boat leaking and filling, she may still be 
kept afloat by lashing a balsa to each side; and lastly, a number of persons can 

be supported on one of them in the most tempestuous sea. ‘They may be had in 
our city, at 271 Pearl-street, or in Boston of Mr. Armstrong. 
Since preparing the foregoing remarks, we have seen a copy of the report of 
Mr. C. Williams, of England, an experienced practical boat-builder, on the sub- 
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ject of rendering vessels less exposed to the danger of sinking at sea by the irrup- 
tion of water. This, he holds, may be done by dividing the hull into sections, each 
of which should be made completely water-tight, by means of iron bulk-heads 
and solid framing before and after each partition. Mr. Williams is of opinion 
that the best division of a vessel is into five compartments, by four bulk-heads. 
In the case of a steam-boat, by this arrangement the centre section would be oe- 
cupied by the engine, boiler, and coal bunkers ; detaching them entirely from all 
other parts of the vessel. The sections numbers two and four would be the fore 
and after holds, or, in case of passenger vessels, the fore and after cabins ; and the 
two remaining sections at the bow and stern need not be as high as the main- 
deck, as the water never could rise within several feet of the same. Mr. Wil- 
liams is of opinion, that unless the water break into the vessel in all its sections 
at the same time, which may fairly be considered impossible, this system affords 
an effectual remedy against the casualties produced by collisions and other acci- 
dents. 

To test the efficiency of the plan, Mr. Williams made an experiment with the 
Royal Adelaide. He caused the vessel to be bored, and the water to flow freely 
into section one at the bow end. When so filled that the water remained at the 

same level outside and inside the section, it depressed the vessel six inches at the 
bow, raising the stern about two inches. Having the water pumped out, he then 
had the next bow section filled (number two), and this depressed the bow twelve 
inches without perceptibly raising the sternend. So satisfied, indeed, are the pro- 
prietors of steam-boat lines in the old country of the efficiency of Mr. Williams’s 
plan, that the Dublin Company have adopted it in practice in all their lately con- 
structed steam vessels, to give security to the public, and protect their own pro- 
perty from casualty or loss. 

The weight and expense of the iron bulk-heads are insignificant when com- 
pared with their importance. In the case of two large vessels, the bulk-heads for 
each cost about $1400, and the additional timber required in the solid framing 

must be trifling. 

Besides the protection afforded from the irruption of water, Mr. Williams thinks 
his system of subdividing vessels in the way proposed, would be of essential 
value in cases of fire. The bulk-heads being air tight, would effectually pre- 
vent the introduction of any draft or current of air, so much to be dreaded where 
the materials are combustible, and also prevent the fire from spreading laterally. 
The crew also would be enabled to work in comparative security. Mr. Wil- 
liams, indeed, is of opinion, that the fire would be extinguished by the simple 
operation of shutting down the hatch, and in this way entirely excluding the air. 

Still, all these means and appliances will be thrown away, unless our sea boats 
are built upon a firm, strong, and sea-worthy principle. 


Catuin’s INpIan GaLteRY.—The nation should purchase this invaluable col- 
lection, and make it the basis ofa grand Aboriginal Museum. Mr. Catlin, dur- 
ing six years spent in wandering over the western prairies, has succeeded in col- 
lecting a mass of materials, illustrating Indian character, ceremonials, and cos- 
tumes, greater and more varied than that which Government has brought toge- 
ther in the War Department in thrice the time, and with all the means and ap- 
pliances which have been at its disposal, in thus illustrating the history of our 
country. Mr. Catlin, in addition to numbers of weapons and dresses, such as 
have never been brought together before, and are not likely ever again to be col- 
lected, has made three thousand cartoons of actual scenes which have passed be- 
neath his eyes; and his museum presents a study equally interesting to the artist, 
the antiquarian, and the historian. It is the poet, painter, and the statuary, how- 
ever, who are most beholden to him. For, with his own private fortune, and by 
the enterprise and exertions of one man, he has done more to eulogise and enrich 
the sphere of the art—to broaden and diversify the field for the exercise of their 
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genius, than the collected labors and patronage of all others have effected in this 
country. He has provided the materials for a National museum and armory as 
striking and peculiar as the celebrated collection in the tower of London, if the 
proper effigies of horse and man were only provided to give the semblance of re- 
ality to his splendid dresses and equipments. Now, compare the bald, the never- 
varying, and poverty-stricken representations of Indian figures in all our national 
pictures with the distinct varieties of feature, bearing, and costume in thirty-two 
different tribes, from each of which he offers a number of specimens of the 
Red men, differing not less from each other than they do from the representatives 
of all other tribes, and you find the resources of the painter of Indian life increased 
at once a hundred fold. 

Among the new features in the costume and appointments of the figures pre- 
sented by Mr. Catlin, the artist cannot fail to be struck with the resemblance be- 
tween a mounted Indian of some of the south-western tribes and a fully-equipped 
Spanish cavalier of the time of Cortez. The style of the Indian dress among 
these specimens is undoubtedly borrowed from the surcoat and armour of the 
followers of Cortez or De Soto. We are not aware that similar instances of 
imitation are to be found among the north-western tribes; though the Sioux 
and Foxes, and other bands, which are said to have emigrated from the south, 
may have borrowed the bristling crests which they wear, instead of scalp-lock 
or head-dress, from the plumed p Breen of the Spanish invaders. The Indians, 
though by no means an imitative race, are generally ready to adopt any fashion 
which they think adds to their warlike appearance. And rte they despise 
the appliances of civic foppery, they will wear a cocked hat, or clap a pair of 
epaulets upon a leather shirt, with a notable disregard to congruity of taste. We 
trust that when Mr. Catlin publishes his most interesting lectures, that these and 
other minute traits of character will not escape his pen; for the time will come 
when all such trifles will be interesting to the antiquarian, and enable him per- 
haps to trace links of association between one tribe and another, and between 
them all and their white conquerors, which may contribute essentially to the 
history of our aborigines, when some one rises to write it with industry and 
enterprise like that of Mr. Catlin. 


Miss Tree’s New Tracepy.— We learn that a new tragedy, in five acts, en- 
titled Veiasco, has been written for Miss Tree, by Epes SARGENT, Jr., Esq., of 
Boston, and that she will bring it out at the Tremont Theatre in that city early 
next month. Mr. Sargent is the author of the successful tragedy produced last 
winter on the same boards, in which Miss Cuirron personated the hero. Our 
readers may remember a number of extracts which we gave from the Bride of 
Genoa. Report is loud in the praise of Mr. Sargent’s new effort, and, with the 
aid of Miss Tree, it promises to make quite a hit. Wetrust that the Park Thea- 
tre will make arrangements to present it to the New-York public. Any cha- 
racter that Ellen Tree will consent to make her own, cannot fail to be attractive. 


Mr. Forrest.—We attended Mr. Forrest’s Benefit at the Park Theatre on the 
evening of the 13th ult. The American tragedian personated the Prince of 
Denmark. “ Marry, how ? Tropically.” For, strictly speaking, we should say 
merely, that he assumed to personate that character. He recited the words of the 
part and wore the traditional dress ; but Hamlet’s self he did not—he cannot—repre- 
sent. Hedoes not realise—he has never experienced—those moods of mind 
which individualize that creature of Shakspeare’s imagination, and are, indeed, 
its essence. All Hamlet’s thinking runs irrepressibly into the metaphysical, all 
his feeling into the spiritual. Love, hate, ambition—all the universal and con- 
stitutional motives and propensities of man are subdued to inefficiency in his 
mind by the predominance of the speculative and the sentimental. He lives in 
a world of abstractions, and realities interest him only by their relations to it. 
Now Mr. Forrest’s look and manner always indicate a shrewd and steady, but 
unideal mind, governed by strong, physical impulses. His face is not “ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought ;” it does not belong to a creature “ of imagi- 
nation all compact;” his elocution never hesitates and wavers under the press 
* of thick-coming fancies,” and of fitful scepticisms, “that find no end in wan- 
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dering mazes lost.” His moody speculations in the grave-yard appeared like 
any thing but a self-indulgence. He cannot play Hamlet, nor look it. 

His “ Carwin,” which he played in the after-piece, was shrewd and vigorous, 
yet sombre, picturesque, and melo-dramatic to perfection. It was stamped in 
bold relief, without any mannerism or affectation. He was conscious of the 
elements of the part within him. It seemed actual: his Hamlet—all make-be- 
lieve. 


THE OCTOBER ELECTIONS. 


“Tue Voice of the People” has for years been appealed to by the partisans 
of the last and present Administrations as an umpire in all disputes and a shield 
against all assailants. Was it urged that the President had exceeded his con- 
stitutional powers—that he had boldly and recklessly trampled on the rights 
which he had been selected to defend, and the charter which he had sworn to 
preserve inviolate? “The Voice of the People’ was the burden of the ready 
reply ; and it was tauntingly inquired, Who should better know whether they 
were well or ill served than the people themselves? If they were prosperous and 
happy, who need be rendered discontented or miserable by the course of the Go- 
vernment? If they sustained and approved, why should the President hesitate ? 
How could his especial supporters and counsellors feel any misgivings or appre- 
hensions? In fine, the infallibility of the popular judgment was one of the car- 
dinal principles of Jacksonian democracy; and its belief, next after a lively faith 
in the infallibility of the Revered Chief himself, was an essential point in the 
political orthodoxy of the last eight years. 

We hear less of this logic at present. It has been discovered and proclaimed 
that General Jackson was wrong on one great point where the popular voice is 
supposed to have coincided with him, viz: the confiding of the public treasure to 
forty or fifty State banks; and it has begun to be suspected, that if the President 
and the people can be in error together, it is not impossible that the latter may be 
so separately. But still, “‘the Democracy of Numbers” is a spell of power with 
the devotees whose Mecca is the White House. The infallibility of the people 
has so long been synonymous with the infallibility of their own oracles, that the 
surrender of the first seems to involve the imminent peril of the second. It is in 
this dilemma that we propose to speak to them from their own text—to demon- 
strate that the power, whose justice as well as invincibility they have been most 
eager to assert, has traced the hand-writing of doom upon the walls of the crum- 
bling edifice of their ascendancy. 

’ That the elections of August and September resulted disastrously to the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Van Buren is most notorious. The reduction of a majority 
of forty to ten in the popular branch of the National Legislature emphatically 
demonstrates this fact. The preponderance of the Opposition in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Indiana greatly increased; the ascendancy of Democracy, so 
called, sensibly weakened in Alabama and Michigan; while North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, and Maine, which had hitherto been regarded as fiefs of the domi- 
nant party—which had each contributed to swell its triumph in the last Presi- 
dential contest—now ranged themselves firmly on the side of the Whigs. Such 
were the substantial trophies won by the defenders of constitutional liberty on 
the hard-fought fields of the August and September contests. 

The results of the October elections have been equally gratifying to the sup- 
porters of the cause of light and truth. 
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New-Jersey has cast off the broken shackles of her political degradation. 
Declaring for the Whigs in November last, for the first time since the organiza- 
tion of the party, by a majority of five hundred in fifty thousand votes, her State 
Government was still left where the closely preceding October contest had placed 
it—in the hands of the Van Buren party. Every department required renova- 
tion; and nobly has the work been accomplished. Ten of the sixteen members 
of the Council, and thirty-five of fifty-two members of Assembly—securing the 
Governor and all the minor offices of state—with an aggregate popular majority 
of about two thousand, are among the evidences of the success of the Whigs 
and the discomfiture of their opponents. 

In Pennsy.vania, the progress of truth is less obvious, but not less real. Nine 
years since this State gave General Jackson a majority of fifty thousand votes. 
At the next Presidential contest, it was reduced to twenty-five thousand. Three 
years later, when, by the division of the dominant party, Mr. Ritner was elected 
Governor with an Anti-Jackson Assembly, the Jackson majority exceeded ten 
thousand. Last year the State election was carried most decisively by the sup- 
porters of Mr. Van Buren, who elected seven of eight Senators, and seventy-two 
of one hundred Representatives. At the Presidential election, however, the great 
personal popularity of General Harrison caused a rally in his favor, which re- 
duced the majority of Mr. Van Buren below five thousand. It is notorious that 
no other Whig candidate could have come within ten thousand of obtaining the 
vote of the State. Yet the recent election will hardly exhibit an aggregate ma- 
jority of five thousand for the party in power; while it casts great doubt on the 
claim of that party to be considered the majority in Pennsylvania. The coun- 
ties seriously contested, exhibit a large aggregate gain to the right side. The 
Van Buren majorities come from the counties which were in effect given up to 
them. Set these aside, and the majority is the other way. As it is, she returns 
six Whigs out of eight Senators chosen, and forty-four Whigs of the one 
hundred Members of Assembly—a gain of sixteen in the latter, and insuring a 
decided Whig majority in the former body. Such are the results at which, if 
their opponents are satisfied, the Whigs should not and will not repine. 

Ouio is, on many grounds, one of the most important States of the confederacy. 
The oldest, the wealthiest, and the most populous of the new States, we shall not 
err in asserting that she excels her younger sisters also in intelligence and virtue. 
Her influence and example are not less potent than her direct weight, in the scale 
of one or the other party. She gave her vote to General Jackson in 1828 by two 
thousand majority, and in 1832 by near five thousand. Last October she de- 
clared for the Whigs by six thousand, and reiterated it in November by eight 
thousand majority. And yet the representation was so unequally apportioned 
by an iniquitous act, framed expressly to drive the Hon. Thomas Ewing from 
the Senate of the United States, that the democracy, not of numbers but of jug- 
glery, secured a majority of four in the Senate and of two in the House. The 
returns which have reached us are incomplete ; but enough is known to ensure 
the ascendancy of the Whigs in either branch of the Legislature by an increased 
popular majority. Messrs. Morris and Allen, who so grossly misrepresent this 
State in the United States Senate, will probably have an opportunity afforded 
them of evincing their reverence for the truly democratic doctrine of Instruction. 

In Georata, the State election of this year assumed a peculiar interest. This 
State has for years been governed by the “ Union” party, so called, formed on 
the basis of hostility to Nullification. In National politics its creed was not dis- 
similar from that of Jacksonism generally. Its majorities have ranged from two 
to five thousand. Last October this party succeeded as usual, electing every liv- 
ing candidate on their Congressional ticket, with both branches of the Legislature, 
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&c. At the succeeding Presidential election, however, a distrust and dislike of 
Mr. Van Buren withheld many of the dominant party from the polls; and the 
White electoral ticket succeeded—the vote being remarkably thin. A year in- 
tervenes—Mr. Van Buren is chosen President, and Judge White forgotten ; the 
two parties come forward to renew the contest as friends respectively of ‘‘ Union” 
and of “ State Rights.” They bring forward candidates who had each been be- 
fore the people—the one victorious as the champion of “ Union,” the other de- 
feated as the advocate of “State Rights.” The contest naturally returns to its 
old ground ; and the election of Mr. Gilmer, under such circumstances, over an 
able and popular incumbent, is an evidence of hostility to the National Adminis- 
tration far more determined than the figures will express. Had the contest been 
strictly between “ Union” and “ State Rights,” the former would have succeeded 
by three thousand ; commingled as were the elements of antagonism, it is but fair 
to conclude that a simple contest between Van Burenism and its opposite would 
have exhibited a like majority for the Opposition. 

Mary.anp should have been noticed earlier, but it is immaterial. With a 
Whig preponderance of fifty to thirty-six in her House of Delegates, an entire 
Whig senate, a Governor—in fine, every department of her government tho- 
roughly Whig—backed by a popular majority of three thousand, which a full 
poll would signally increase—we presume there can be no doubt concerning her 
political character. We see no room for any. 

Connecticut, too, in her town elections on the first Monday of October, 
evinced her restlessness under the domination to which, individually as well as 
nationally, she has for some years been subjected ; and her full determination to 
shake it off, so far as herself alone is concerned, at her State Election next April. 
We doubt not the stability of her purpose. 

New-York is the next to render her verdict on the policy and purposes of the 
National Administration. We calmly and confidently await that decision. 


Lectures on Etocution.—We are gratified to be able to announce to our City 
readers that the Lecture Season commences with a Course upon Elocution, with 
illustrative Readings and Recitations, by Mr. Wm. H. Simmons. This gentle- 
man having obtained temporary leave of absence from his Professorship in 
Harvard University, for the benefit of his health, makes a short stay in New- 
York before proceeding to warmer latitudes. The subject which Mr. Simmons 
treats, and to which, as is universally acknowledged, he does the most complete 
and splendid justice, is, in our view, both exceedingly interesting as a fine art, 
and highly valuable as a useful one. Hitherto it has been unduly neglected in 

“our country, but of late years has been rapidly growing upon the attention of 
educated people. The course pursued by Mr. S. in the Lectures, which we have 
had the satisfaction to hear from him in Boston and Cambridge, and which, we 
presume, will, in the main, be followed by him here, is to point out clearly the 
essential qualities both of good and of bad speaking—that is, of natural aud 
unnatural vocal expression—proceeding by a strict but easy analysis from effects 
to their causes, and exemplifying every principle of Elocution, thus deduced, 
both on separate syllables, words, or phrases; and by the recitation of admi- 


rable passages from the best compositions in English Prose and Verse. The. 


whole conveys much instruction in a popular manner, without a particle of em- 
pyricism; and at the same time forms a refined entertainment, which we confi- 
dently commend to the Public—especially to all Ladies—who do us the honour 


to consult our Commentary. 
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Anima MacnetismM.—The reality of the experiments in this new science has 
formed a subject for general conversation during the last month, and some of the 
public journals have engaged in a discussion concerning its pretensions with con- 
siderable warmth. The truth, probably, lies between the two extremes of opinion. 
Those who ridicule and scoff at the whole matter, are as blameable in their scep- 
ticism as those who are willing to rely with implicit faith upon the statements of 
the credulous. New stories are told every day of the wonderful developements 
made by persons in the magnetized state—a portion of which are undoubtedly 
fabrications out of whole cloth, while some are founded upon evidence which 
would be incontrovertible in courts of justice. 

The operation of the intellectual faculties, of the physical senses, of the vital 
principle, present phenomena just as wonderful as those presented by Animal 
Magnetism. We admit the first only upon the evidence of observation and ex- 
perience ; we never could know, @ priori, that an ear would give us cognizance 
of sounds and not of odours, or that a nose would smell and not hear; in a na- 
tion of deaf mutes a man who should assert that he could tell whether a watch 
were beneath the pillow without feeling or looking, would be called as ridiculous 
as we call him who says he can see what is on the other side of a board. There 
is nothing absurd, nothing impossible, in the soi-disant science of Animal Mag- 
netism ; the only question is, do observation and experience give us evidence 
enough to admit them ? To a certain degree, Yes! The magnetised can some- 
times see through substances which are opaque to those whose visual organs are 
in their natural state ; they can see through folds of linen—through cotton wad- 
ding—through thick bandages: of this we have no manner of doubt. The evi- 
dence both of magnetised persons, of the somnambulist, &c., and the numerous 
trials and experiments I have witnessed and made, satisfy me on this point. 
Can, however, the spirit be disembodied, disenthralled? Can any human power 
free the spirit of man from its crysalis state, give to it ubiquity and omniscience, 
let it roam through the universe, and yet recall it, and imprison it again at his 
will? Till within a few years the question was too absurd to be started; within 
a few years there has been evidence enough to authorise one to ask it: but far, 
very far, are we from having sufficient evidence to answer it; and years must roll 
on, and ten thousand experiments must be made, before we can venture to answer 
it in the affirmative. There is evidence enough, however, to demand serious at- 
tention to the subject. 


A peticaTe BALANCE, AND A MORE DELICATE Test.—In the vicinity of the Patent 
Office at Washington there are always to be found a multitude of projectors and 
inventors, whose discoveries, valued at their own estimate, are worth more to the 
nation than all the plans concocted for the common weal in a certain other edi- 
fice, not far off, adozen times over. One of this fraternity is said recently to 
have made a display of a newly-invented svale-beam of wonderful delicacy. 
The eulogiums lavished by the contriver upon this offspring of his ingenuity 
were of the most extravagant and hyperbolical character. He had not, he said 
among other things equally extraordinary, a particle of doubt, that, if the scale 
were nicely suspended in vacuo, a single feather of a butterfly’s wing would be 
quite sufficient to disturb the equilibrium. “I think,” he added, looking round 
triumphantly, “ [ may safely defy any gentleman present to suggest a more de- 
licate test.” ‘ Pray, sir, let me ask,” said an honorable M. C. standing by, 
““ whether you consider your balance capable of determining the precise weight 
of the Connecticut delegation in the Senate?” ‘Ah, sir,” replied the inventor, 
“‘ you have me there. I do not pretend to weigh imponderable bodies.” 
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Democracy, aS OUR RULERS UNDERSTAND IT.— We have had “ the Constitution 
as General Jackson understands it,” in a way that we shall all remember; or, if 
we do not, the fault will be none of his. That very respectable and august body 
of men, who, by a kind of luck quite as surprising no doubt to themselves indi- 
vidually as to every one else, have been dragged out of the crannies of obscurity 
and insignificance, to constitute a majority in the highest deliberative body in the 
land, having “ marked, learned, and inwardly digested” this lesson of wisdom be- 
queathed to them by the “ greatest and the best of men,” have at length, as the 
school-boys say, “ got over the leaf,” and commenced upon a new page of the 
same volume, with an independent exposition of what may best be called demo- 
cracy as our rulers wnderstand it. It is a specimen of “ treading in the footsteps,” 
worthy of their distinguished master. 

That our comments on the proceeding we are about to mention may not be 
misapprehended, we would premise that our own opinions on the subject of 
Banks and Banking, and especially with respect to a Bank of the United States, 
have been freely expressed. We regard this whole system of monopolies, pro- 
tected by charters against competition and against the people, as constituting, as 
it were, a great political grindstone, beautifully adapted for operating upon the 
noses of the poor. We desire to see our views prevail. We ezpect to see them 
prevail. But we expect to see them attain their ascendancy through the people, 
and not in spite of them. This is the mode in which we desire to see the priuci- 
ples we approve infused into the policy of the Government; and this is demo- 
cracy as we understand it, and democracy—old-fashioned democracy—as our fa- 
thers understood it before us. But it is not modern, patent, Van Buren demo- 
cracy. It is democratic now-a-days for men in power to provide for the public 
weal as they understand it, and not as the people understand it. It is democratic 
for such men to defer to the people while the people agree with them ; and to do 
as they think proper when the people think proper to differ. 

To illustrate :—While the report of the Committee of Finance in the Senate 
adverse to the prayer of the petitioners for a United States’ Bank, and declaring 
the establishment of such a bank inexpedient, was under consideration, Mr. Clay 
offered an amendment in the following words :— 

“But whenever a clear majority of the people shall be in favor of a Bank of 
the United States, a Bank of the United States ought to be established.” 

And this amendment was voted down by a majority, who impudently pretend 
to exclusive democracy of feeling and of principle. 

We consider the fact pretty obvious at present, that a clear majority of the 
people are opposed to the establishment of a United States Bank. The contin- 
gency for which Mr. Clay’s amendment provided, is not likely to occur; but if 
it should, who shall say that a clear majority of the people of this Union shail 
not have their will? We are for the sovereignty of the people ; and, however the 
sovereign may differ from us, we are for submission to its decrees. Our motto 
may be expressed in the words of a celebrated toast, a little altered ; ‘‘ The peo- 
ple—may they always be right ; but still the people—right or wrong.” Not so 
the party now unhappily dominant in the country. They say to the people, 
while you sustain us, you shall be sovereign; but the moment you withdraw 
your approbation, you must abdicate or be deposed. They remind us of the 
good old puritans, who, after traversing the Atlantic, and enduring all manner 
of “hardness” in behalf of the sacred rights of conscience, thought drawing and 
quartering too good for quakers. And the doctrine they practically lay down to 
the people finds a happy parallel in the climax with which Byron winds up his 
poetical commandments.” Here it is, adapted to the occasion :— 
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“ Thou shalt not think, in short, but what I choose ; 
This is democracy, and you may kiss, 
Exactly as you please or not, the rod ; 
But if you don’t, I’ll lay it on.” 


We spare the rhyme, for we would not be profane; but if any thing could 
drive a decorous man so far from his propriety, it would be the hypocritical af- 
fectation of democracy on the part of that majority in the Senate who so miser- 
ably misrepresent the feelings of their constituents. 


Tue Norra-Eastern Bounpary.—We shall, in an early number of the Ma- 
gazine, lay before our readers a paper on the important matters involved in the 
discussion of the North-Eastern Boundary question, from the pen of an accom- 
plished statesman, which will probably afford a clearer and broader view of the 
whole controversy than has yet been presented to the public. The documents 
lately communicated by the President to Congress in compliance with the request 
of the House of Representatives, consist chiefly of a correspondence between the 
Governor of Maine and the Secretary of State, with documents communicated 
by the former, including the proceedings of the Legislature of Maine, together 
with a correspondence with Sir John Harvey, Lieut. Governor of New-Bruns- 
wick, on the subject of the arrest of Mr. Greely. They embrace also a letter 
from Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Fox, the British minister, dated on the 23d of March 
last, with two notes from Mr. Fox in reply, and an extract from a letter of Mr. 
Stevenson, our Minister in London, to Lord Palmerston, the British Secretary 
of State for foreign affairs, dated on the 10th of August last. 

This last extract, which is very short, ‘and the letter of Mr. Forsyth to Mr. 
Fox, are the only documents published which relate directly to the negotiation 
with the British government on the question of boundary. Mr. Stevenson's 
letter reminds Lord Palmerston of the urgency which exists for the immediate 
and final adjustment of this long-pending controversy, and of the increased obsta- 
cles which will be thrown in the way of its harmonious settlement by the re- 
peated collisions of authority ; it assures him of the earnest and unabated desire 
of the President that it may be speedily settled ; and expresses the anxiety with 
which the government of the United States is waiting the promised decision of 
the British government on the proposition submitted to it in July, 1856. Mr. 
Stevenson adds, that if that proposition should be disapproved, the President en- 
tertains the hope that a new one will be made for the final termination of the 
controversy. 

It therefore appears that no progress has been made in the negotiation. The 
other correspondence relates to difficulties which have arisen on the border, from 
the exercise of jurisdiction by one party over that portion of the disputed ter- 
ritory in the actual occupation of the other. The principal subject of Mr. For- 
syth’s letter to Dr. Fox, is a formal representation that the St. Andrews and Que- 
bec Rail Road Association, in execution of a project sanctioned by the gover- 
nors of the British American provinces, had taken measures for locating a rail 
road, and had explored the route across the disputed territory. He informs Mr. 
Fox, by direction of the President, that the prosecution of the enterprise will be 
regarded by the government of the United States as a deliberate infringement of 
the rights of the United States to the territory in question, and an unwarrantable 
assumption of jurisdiction by the British government, and requests that any far- 
ther movements in execution of the project may be suspended. He, in the same 
letter, informs the British minister, that the President awaits with great anxiety 
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the decision of the British government on the proposition made by the Secretary 
of State, in February, 1836, suggesting the river St. John, from its mouth to its 
source, as an eligible and convenient line of boundary. 

Mr. Fox, in the first of the two notes above-mentioned, informs Mr. Forsyth 
that he will immediately communicate his letter to the Government; and in the 
second he informs him, that, in consideration of the arguments and observations 
contained in his letter, her Majesty’s government had directed the Colonial au- 
thorities to cause all operations connected with the project of a rail-road within 
the disputed territory to be immediately discontinued. 

This is the substance of all which is contained in that part of the documents 
communicated, which relate to the negotiations between the two governments. 
The greater portion, as we have already intimated, consists of the proceedings 
of the authorities of Maine, and the correspondence between the Governor and 
Secretary of State. 


A work of extraordinary importance to science, by H. H. Sherwood, M.D., 
and Richard Adams Locke, entitled Macneticat Discovertes, is in the press, 
and will be published in a few weeks. It professes to demonstrate the latitudinal 
position and periodical revolution of the Magnetic poles; a much greater ellip- 
ticity in the form of the Earth than mathematicians in general have computed ; 
a new and exceedingly simple system of navigation, by the dipping and varia- 
tion needle alone; and an infallible method of finding true latitude and longitude 
without the use of any other instruments. It also contains some remarkable 
elucidations of the laws of motion, in the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms. These discoveries are said to have been made principally by Dr. Sher- 
wood, assisted, in experiments and mathematical calculations, by Mr. Locke. 


Mr. Van Buren’s Swiss Guarp.—It is with extreme astonishment that our 
countrymen, of all parties, have received the following notice, lately set forth in 
the Courier Frangais, of this city :— 

“ We have been officially requested to announce that the Government of the 
United States is desirous of forming two companies of French and G- rman vo- 
lunteers, of 150 or 200 men each, for a campaign of six months in Florida. 
These companies will be commanded by officers of the respective nations. Men 
who have already served will be preferred. If there are in New-York any former 
lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, or sergeants, French or German, who may desire to 
enrol themselves, they will be promoted one or two grades. 

The pay of these volunteers will be the same as in the American army, that is 
to say: for captains $90 a month, first lieutenants $70, second lieutenants $62, 
sergeants $15, corporals $8, and privates, drummers and fifers $6; equipments 
to be provided by the Government. At the expiration of their term, those who 
may desire it will be reconveyed to New-York at the Government’s expense.” 

We do not hesitate to say that this is the most arrogant exercise of irrespon- 
sible power, the most dangerous step toward despotism, that the present unprin- 
cipled administration has attempted. We leave it for others to resent the slur 
upon our gallant army ; for others to kindle at the cool insult to the American 
name in thus blazoning to the world an assumed inferiority of our troops to 
those of Europe; we leave it for others to vindicate the capability of Americans — 
to defend their own firesides. We would view the matter only in its plain political 
tendency, and then leave it to the common sense of our countrymen. They, no 
doubt, will have a satisfactory answer to some of the following questions :— 

By what right does the President of these United States enrol a foreign army 
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within our borders ? By whose permission will he march this foreign army within 
the sovereign State of Florida? When these questions are answered satisfacto- 
rily, we would then ask, to whom are these foreign troops to be responsible when 
Mr. Van Buren has taken them into his pay, and what is the next use to be made 
of them after they are fairly disciplined and prepared for future service by exter- 
minating our rebellious countrymen in Florida? When the red rebels are done 
with, are there any white rebels to be kept in order? And if so, does Mr. Van 
Buren propose increasing his band of mercenaries by enrolling them as they land 
upon our shores, or borrowing his battalions already officered from their princes 


at home? 


Lines as beautiful and pathetic as the following are rarely to be met with 
among the trifles which are thrown off by the daily press. We are so much 
pleased with their simple sweetness and truth of feeling, that, though it is an ex- 
ception to our rule ever to copy from another journal, we cannot but think these 
verses worthy of transcription from the agreeable columns of the Evening Star. 
They purport to be spoken by a mother on seeing the picture of her deceased 


child. 


THE PORTRAIT. 
INSCRIBED TO MR. CHARLES INGHAM. 


Ir lives !—speak unto me, beloved!—mine own— 
Mine own !—mine eldest born! my hope! my pride !— 

How have I mourned thee !—bless me with a tone— 

Let thy voice tell me that thou hast not died !— 


How beautiful thou art !—thy noble brow 
Still wears its own transcendent loveliness ; 
And soft the wavy hair lies o’er it now— 
Thine eyes have all their melting tenderness. 


I’m wild with gazing on thee !—so deplored— 
So found !—my treasure! I have mourned as one 
Who sorrowed without hope.—T hou art restored, 
And my glad soul rejoiceth in my son! 


Come to my heart!—ha! am I mocked? what’s this ? 
What magic hath the bright illusion wrought ? 


Am I but cheated with ideal bliss ? 
Beguiled with a phantasm! shadow! nought !— 


I see it all !—praised be the hand of art, 

Which gives the radiant semblance to my side :— 
There is a voice that whispers to my heart 

Blest words—my son! my son! thou hast not died! 


Ione. 


NOTICE. 


x¢> Dr. Birp having been prevented, by the pressure of other engagements, 
from taking any share in the conduct of the American Monthly for some months 
past, finds himself compelled to withdraw from all editorial connexion with the 
work. We are happy to state, however, that in parting with our respected asso- 
ciate and brother editor, we shall not lose the friendly aid of the accomplished 
author of “ Calavar,” as a contributor to the pages of the “ American MonTHLy.” 
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